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New England and Other Matters. 


A rare and valuable portrait of the 
Mav quis de Lafayette is reproduced on our front 
cover page. The usual portraits show him as he 
appeared in youth, but this one, copied from a 
painting which was made soon after his visit to 
America in 1824, pictures Lafayette at the age of 
seventy. The face so fully tells the story of the 
noble character that this is likely to become the 
standard portrait. 


“Clever scoundrels”’ generally prove to 
be anything but clever, when thoughtfully con- 
sidered, yet rascals who may rightly be called 
enterprising are perhaps more common. Such 
an one is the Boston man who stwle a locomotive. 
It stood in a railroad yard near Newton, and he 
dismembered it and carried off, piece by piece, 
everything but the driving-wheels. Doubtless he 
would have devised a way to handle these, but 
an untoward circumstance prevented. He got 
into jail. =f oe 

The goose-bone warns us to look out for a 
winter which will begin early in November and 
last until the middle of March, and which will 
be crowded full of snow, hail, wind and zero 
weather. Thus says a down-easter who appears 
to be vouched for by the New York Sun as “the 
most accurate reader of a goose’s breast-bone in 
Maine.” Deep snow and good sledding for five 
months is the promise of this Yankee sage, and 
although the lumbermen fear it is too good to be 
true, they hope he is sound on the goose. 


There are more than fifteen hundred thousand | -~ 


hens in the State of Maine, and they lay every 
year nearly as many dollars’ worth of eggs. 
The figures are from official statistics, which also 
show that the Washington County hens are the 
most profitable of any in the state, the average 
value of eggs and poultry produced by each being 
a dollar and thirty cents. Waldoboro has more 
hens than any other town, about twenty-four 
thousand. Stockton Springs leads the state in 
numbers of ducks, Fort Fairfield in turkeys, 
and Madawaska in geese; but ducks, geese and 
turkeys are really only incidents in the statistics. 
It is the hard-working, unassuming hen that 
transacts the poultry business, and persons who 
admire success will be justified in taking off their 
hats to her. 


Consistency is a jewel—which seldom 
has a chance to shine in public; but at the recent 
state convention of the Maine Woman’s Christian 
Union it fairly dazzled the eyes of all beholders. 
The union had discussed the subject of slaughter- 
ing birds to trim hats, and had reached the 
natural and proper conclusion, Then the matter 
rested, until presently a member whose hat was 
adorned with ostrich plumes addressed the chair. 
She got no farther, for the convention rose to 
the height of its opportunity and voted that she 
remove her feathers. Being a woman with a 
sense of humor, she smiled and took them out; 
but she must have been tempted to tell her sisters 
that the joke was “‘on” them—since the ostrich 
is not now killed for his plumes, which come 
from ostrich farms. 


Here is a true tale of six Lynn men who 
went fishing and didn’t get a bite: They started 
Saturday evening, but ran aground on the 
marshes off Little Nahant, and spent the night 
in the open boat. Early Sunday morning they 
floated the craft, and she was making good 
progress when, between Nahant and Winthrop, 
the gaff broke. A man climbed up to fix it, 
but he did not sueceed very well, so another 
“shinned” the mast. ‘Their combined weight 
overset the boat, and the whole party stayed in 
the water and hung on for four mortal hours. 
It was not warm water, either. Finally a 
steamer sighted the wreck and rescued the 
fishermen. One of them was nearly dead, and 
the others were in a condition to appreciate heavy 
blankets and hot drinks—but not to discourse 
upon the delights of Sabbath-breaking. 

‘*Magic boxes,” which, when held in the 
hand and wished over procured the owner 
anything she desired,—from a ripe watermelon 
to a lost sweetheart,— were sold to Boston colored 
women during September by an impressive, 
eloquent white woman. The price of a box was 
only twenty-five dollars, large sizes fifty dollars, 
and the vender offered to take two dollars and a 
half and let a purchaser pay the rest in instal- 
ments. A Roxbury dressmaker who ardently 
desired a box had no money at all. The dispenser 
of magic obligingly agreed to accept a valuable 
silk dress as security. Very soon after, however, 
the dressmaker began to wish she had it back— 
for it belonged to a customer; but somehow the 
magic box wouldn’t work; and it was a plain, 
every-day policeman, who knew nothing about 
the biack art, who finally got the dress and 
the magician. ‘Then it developed that each of the 


magic boxes contained fully two cents’ worth of | 


Rochelle salts. So the buyers really got more for 
their money than people who dabble in “‘charms”’ 
generally do, 
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As interesting as a romance while adhering absolutely to the facts. A 


simple and straightforward account, easy of comprehension. 


The Fall of Santiago 


Handsomely Illustrated, with appropriate Cover Design. 
Large 12mo, $1.50. By THOS. J. VIVIAN, Author of 


With Dewey at Manila. 


(Third Edition.) 12mo. Mlus. $1.00. 
Both Books bound in One Volume, $2.50. 
i i ecdotal bi y by JULE 
THE REAL BISMARCK 2° Ree ee profusely ilustrated, $2.00. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 37 East 16th St., New York. 











AND THEIR KIN. 


By Maset Oscoop Wricut. Author of “Citizen 
Bird,” “Birdcraft,” etc. Edited by Frank M. Chap- 
man. Illustrations by Ernest Seton Thompson. 


Freely illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


There is no other book in which children can find adequately pictured 
by pen and pencil the life histories of our chief mammals. 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. THE RANCHE ON THE OXHIDE. 


A Story of Adventure for Boys. Boys’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier. 
By Hersert E. HaMBLeN, author of | By Cot. Henry Inman, author of “Old 
“On Many Seas.” Cloth, 12mo, $7.50. Santa Fé Trail.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A wholesome book of adventures, chiefly at sea. Full of such adventures as attended oes on 
Thrilling but not unnatural. the frontier before any ‘oad crossed the plains. 


BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COASTS. 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of “Rudder Grange,” etc., etc. Illustrated by 
G. Varian and B. W. Clinedinst. Cloth, extra 12mo, $1.50. 
“Full of startling adventure, of almost superhuman endurance and courage, of dash and en 


e 
satisfy and fascinate the most exacting. The tales are told with dramatic vividness with Mr. Stockton’s 
table charm, and with frequent flashes of his own inimitable humor.”— The Times, New York. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 
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‘MY BOOK’ 


Is the name of a beautiful volume 


Issued by 
The Publishers of The Companion, 


And filled with large, full-page and 


Delightfully Attractive 
Pictures, 


Together with Poems, Stories and Jingles 
prepared for the enjoyment of the 


Little People of the Family. 


As a Gift-Book it will delight the adult who 
gives it as much as it will please the child to 
whom it may be given. It is suitable as 


A Gift-Book for Christmas. 

A Gift-Book for the Holidays. 

A Gift-Book for Birthdays. 

A Gift-Book for the Tot you Love. 

A Gift-Book for Godfathers and Godmothers. 
It contains forty-eight large pages, each nine 

by twelve inches in size. Printed on superior 

paper, strongly bound in flexible ‘‘ waterproof” 


boards. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, 


> | or forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 





PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








Enjoyable New Books for Boys and Girls. 


NORTHW ; Over the “Great Ice,” 


By PEARY. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1898. 
A complete record of his Arctic work. His first and only book. 


The narrative abounds in infinite variety, as it deals with land and sea, and 
includes descriptions of the ARcric Oasis and the ARCTIC HIGHLANDERS, the 
latter being the most northerly beings in their habitat. The discovery and 
successful transportation here of THE GREATEST KNOWN METEORITE, 
weighing ninety tons, is another feature of great interest. 

‘‘Northward’’ is in two volumes of peo 600 pages each, and contains 
over 800 half-tone engravings made from Peary’s wonderful photographs. 


“Northward” Appeals to the Youn 


and should be as great a favorite as Dr. Kane’s delightful work has been. 
No other work of exploration ever published (without exception) can vie 
with this in the number, interest and excellence of its illustrations. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, gilt boxed, $6.50 net ; Same, Half Leather, $12.50 net; Same, 
el Leather, $18.00 net; Same, Three-quarters Levant, $20.00. 
Sent ON APPROVAL to any address, provided $1.00 is sent to pay the cost 
of carriage both ways. (The set weighs 8 pounds.) If the set is purchased, 
this will be deducted from the purchase price. made at 
the rate of $1.00 per month if desired. 


HEROES OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


TOLD FOR A Boy by CLINTON Ross, author of ‘‘A Trooper of the Empress,” 
etc. Mr. Ross has told the heroic exploits of our army and navy during the 
late war, in simple but picturesque language that will appeal to boys. He has 
been very careful as to his historical facts, and no better book could be put 
into the hands of a young lad. 

Mr. Henry B. Wechsler has contributed stirring illustrations containing excellent portraits of 
the heroes whose exploits are described. Schley, Sampson, Dewey, Hobson, Sigsbee, Roosevelt, 
Wainwright and others are portrayed in characteristic attitudes and places. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS. 


By HARRY STEELE Morrison. The true story of an indomitable Western 
boy, who started out to see the world when but sixteen years of age, and with 
only twenty-five dollars in his pocket. He made a successful trip abroad, and 
in the course of his travels succeeded in interviewing President McKinley, 
Queen Victoria, Gladstone, and others of the world’s great ones. 

With eight excellent pictures of young Morrison’s interviews with the 
President, the,Queen, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A LITTLE COLONIAL DAME. 


By Mrs. AGNES C. SaGE. An attractive story for boys and girls, the scene 
of which is laid in old New York. It gives a vivid picture of the life in the 
colonies during the last half of the eighteenth century. Profusely illustrated 
by Mabel Humphrey. 12mo, 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


THE JINCLE JANCLE RHYME-BOOK. 


By HENRY BRADFORD Stmmons. A collection of very humorous ‘‘nonsense 
verses,’’ illustrated by still more humorous pictures in color. The original 
drawings, which were in colored crayons, were marked by broad and strong 
treatment, and they are closely followed in the lithography of the work. 
I2mo, boards, with cover in colors, $1.50. 

A eral catalogue, describing books, novels, artistic } ‘ be , = 

Se ealien. On vocsigt 7) ie cents, a catalogue pone pape ee = fa? 
the Ch Pocket Magazine sent to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., *7 #4 % West twenty-third street 
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dust, deserve a good 


Book Case. 
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Here is one good en 
cheap enough for every 
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Thoroughly made of kiln-dried oak 
and vanatt Mowe as Four adjustable 
shelves ; door; French bevel mirror 
in top; VP) in. high and 30 in. wide. 


Price $10.00. 


Same case without mirror $9.00. Our 
book, “ Home Furnishings,” shows over 
200 articles of furniture at prices that 
make them 


Astonishing Values. 


Send 10 cents for postage on “ Home Furnishings.” 


A. McARTHUR & COMPANY, 
16-26 Cornhill, Boston. 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VIII. By JESSE 
ILL YOUNG’S mother was stand- 
ing beside the neatly painted horse- 
block, waiting to welcome her boy. 

He spied her from the road. 

As the buggy turned in through the gate he 
began to brace himself for meeting her. This 
was going to be harder, he knew, than had 
been the meeting at the railroad station a little 
while before with his father, whose honest old 
eyes had looked at him so searchingly. 

Will was coming nearer and nearer. She 
was smiling. It was the same motherly smile 
he had known he would see. Now she was 
speaking his name. The next moment he 
was out of the buggy and she was kissing 
him, just as she did when he was an innocent 
child. 

She was frightened at the boy’s pale, haggard 
face, but she did not want him to know it, and 
only said, patting his cheek laughingly, ““Why 
didn’t you take better care of yourself, child?” 

They were walking up the path. Will 
looked down at her. The tears were forming 
in her eyes. He looked away again. 

“J don’t know, mother,” he said, slowly, “I 
don’t know why I didn’t take better care of 
myself.” 

“There, don’t talk. You must rest after 
your long journey. Keep still now. You can 
tell me all about everything later on.” They 
opened the screen door and went in. 

Even Mr. Young had been alarmed when 
he saw his son step off the train. At least he 
treated him very considerately, and said as 
he shook his hand, “I guess you’ve been 
studying too hard at school, haven’t you? 
‘All work and no play’—you know the rest 
of it.” 

Will dropped his eyes as he thought of the 
kind of playing he had been doing. Then he 
said abruptly, “Well, I shall have plenty of 
time to get well in. I’m not going back any 
more,” and laughed and looked up the street 
and said that everything seemed the same. 

He was embarrassed in his father’s presence 
and his father seemed to notice it, for as they 
got into the buggy he said in an uneasy 
manner, “‘Mother got your telegram, but I had 
to come to town anyway, so I thought I might 
just as well drive you out home myself. Had 
a pleasant trip?” 

Indeed, his father, who had never once 
written him a letter during the nine months’ 
absence, was the last one Will expected to 
meet at the station, but that was not what 
caused Will’s constraint. It was his father’s 
occasional queer, searching look at him. 

“Could he have heard about it?” Will kept 
asking himself. “No, he can’t know! If he 
did he would be taking me to jail instead of 
home. He would say it served me right for 
going against his wishes.” 

At supper-time his father and his brother 
Charley came in from the fields together. 
Charley was brown and big, and he gave 
Will’s hand a hearty grip and said, “Glad to 
see you back, Will—blamed if I aint!” 

Charley never had ambitions for an education. 
“Lucky Charley!” thought Will, remembering 
how he used to look down on him. 

“They must make you study a lot, though,” 
Charley added, looking at Will’s face. 

“By the way, mother,” interrupted Mr. 
Young, “Will says he doesn’t think he’ll go 
back there to school any more.” 

Mrs. Young did not want the matter dis- 
cussed just now, for she saw a pained look 
come over Will’s face at the mention of it. 

“Whatever he does,” she said in her bright, 
quick manner, “he must get well and strong 
and happy again. Cheer up, cheer up, don’t 
you know you’re home, anyway, Will?” 

Yes, he was home, anyway. But what a 
way!—not very much like the proud home- 
coming he had pictured long ago. 

Mr. Young did not like to be switched off 
the subject. He went on in a queer tone, 
“Yes, I thought you’d come around to my way 





hand. Will looked at it. It was a check | in over a month, and came down to breakfast 
drawn on the Farmers’ National Bank. | singing “The Orange and the Black.” He 
It said, “Pay to the order of William | felt ikea new man. Perhaps he was. 
Young Two Hundred Dollars.” “Father!” said Mrs. Young, “look at Will! 
What did it all mean? It meant that the | He’s better already. I knew my cooking and 
obstinate will of good old Farmer Young, | a little home comfort would do worlds for him. 
which could not be budged by the argu-| And I guess you cheered him up more by 
ments of the minister nor bent by the| giving him that money. It was so good of 
coaxing of his wife, had been suddenly | you, father!’ 
melted away completely at the sight of his| Farmer Young felt that he had been gener- 
boy, who bore the marks of having strug-| ous, but he did not say so. He growled, “I 
gled so pluckily to earn for himself what | guess you’ll fix him up all right, mother. Get 
his father had refused to grant. Also it | him to tell you all his troubles, and we’ll see 
what can be done.” 
Tell her all his 
troubles, thought Will. 
Was it necessary for 
her to know? That 
was one thing left to 
worry about; ought he 
to overwhelm his par- 
ents by telling them 
what he had been 
through? Would it be 
wrong to keep on tak- 
ing their love and sym- 
pathy, as it seemed 
he had received his 
father’s check, on false 
pretences? He kept on 
being perplexed until he 
finally confessed his 
whole story to the 
minister and asked him 
what to do about it. 
The minister, in his 
straightforward way, 
asked, “‘Have you con- 
fessed it to God, Will?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Will, 
dropping his eyes. 
“And has He for- 
given you?” 


LYNCH WILLIAMS, Author of “ Princeton Stories.” 


of thinking. I thought 
you’d get tired of put- 
ting yourself through 
college, as you called it. - 
I aint surprised, not a 
bit!” 

Will did not feel 
piqued or indignant. 
He only asked himself 
how much longer he 
would wait before tell- 
ing them all that he, 
William Young, son of 
his father, member of 
the church, and the boy 
who had his tuition 
remitted in considera- 
tion of a “high moral 
character,”’ was a gam- 
bler, a thief, and likely 
to be exposed as such 
at any moment. Even 
now, at this hour, some- 
body then in the East 
might be making in- 
quiries as to his where- 
abouis. 

This load was becom- 
ing more than he could 


bear. Why not tell them Will paused a mo- 
all and have it over ment. “I think He 
with? has, now.” 

“Listen, father,” said “Then I think that 
Will, his voice breaking it is enough. It is to 
a little. “You little be regretted that you 
understand the meaning have anything to con- 
of my actions. 1 have ceal from your parents, 
something important to but I think conceal- 
say.” ment the less of two 


evils. It would do no 
good to tell your father 
and mother. It would 
only grieve them as 
much as it would amaze 
them. You can pay 
back what you owe 
your parents in love 
and kindness as well 
, as in money. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Will thought so, and he made up his mind 
to try. It became a matter of comment among 
“Father!” he tried to | the neighbors that Will Young, whom they were 

| inclined to look at sceptically since “he went 


“?Sh, Will, keep 
quiet, you’re nervous,” 
interrupted his mother. 
“Father, don’t let the 

poor boy try to talk. Fe rie 
He’s sick. He’s all - 
wrought up. Look at 
him!” 

“But I must explain— 
I will explain! You all 
must hear what I have : 
tosay. The reason I’m not going back to college | meant that Will Young could lift his head once 
—the reason I had to study so hard there —’”’ | more, a free man. 

“Keep still, Will,” said his father, in a grave “Father!” he said. 
tone. “You needn’t goon. I know all about it.” | speak, but choked. 

Will’s heart stood still. “You know all “Never mind, Will. It’s all right,” said his | East to college,” was pitching in and working 
about it, father?” | father, affectionately. | harder than any hired man on his father’s 

“Yes, the minister told us how hard rd “Why, where are you going, Will?” asked place and, what was more surprising, seemed 
were working for the prize. And we read in | his mother. He had risen from the table. | to enjoy it. He was trying to pay back the 
the Chicago papers that dnother boy won it —’”’ “I’m not hungry. I’m going up to my room. | two hundred dollars. 

“Oh, you don’t understand—you don’t know | I’ll be down soon.”’ Then as he opened the| It surprised his father also, and pleased him, 
why I needed to win it! You don’t know any- | door he said, without turning around, “I don’t | and so did Will’s respectful manner and his 
thing about it—anything about it!” | deserve this, father. I can’t tell you just now | simple, boyish endeavors to carry out all his 

“Yes, yes I do, Will,” said Mr. Young, | how little I deserve it, but I’m going to take | wishes. He was trying to pay back the debt 
fumbling in his pocket for something. “Yes, I | it.” The door closed. | of love, too. 
do.” : | “What on earth’s the matter with the boy!” | When the fall came again Mr. Young 

Mrs. Young interrupted excitedly, “It was |said Mrs. Young, sighing. “I suppose it’s | regretted more than ever to have him go away, 
because you had to have the money to go back | because he takes losing that prize so to heart. | but this time, as he told Will’s mother, he 
next year. That was the reason you worked | He’s too conscientious. Don’t deserve it! | would “‘fix it, he guessed, so Wil) wouldn’t 
yourself nearly into the grave and wrote such | Nonsense!’ have to work himself to a skeleton.” 
short, irregular letters home and —” When Will came down he looked better. — 

“Now, mother, keep still,” interrupted Mr. | “Did Charley say he was going to drive to| “Hello, here comes Deacon Young, with a 
Young. “1 have something to say.” He) town?” he asked. brand-new orange-and-black blazer on !”’ 
dropped his eyes as though ashamed. Hehad| “Yes,” said his mother. “But you don’t} “Yea-a-a!” interrupted one fellow, ina loud, 
taken out of his pocket a slip of paper. There | want —” | shrill voice, and the others all joined in and 
was some printing on it and some blank pieces| ‘No, but I’ve got some letters here I’d like | yelled, ““Yea-a, deacon!” and ran at him and 
filled in with writing. He cleared his throat ‘to go East the first thing in the morning.” | pounded him on the shoulders, jumped on his 
in the way he was accustomed to do when he | And the next morning they were going East | back and made other signs of pleasure at 
got up in prayer-meeting. | as fast as the mail-cars could carry them. seeing a classmate once more, while they asked 

“You had to have the money. It was a| One of them was to the Princeton bank, and | him what kind of a vacation he had had, and 
necessity. You worked hard for it, but you | it contained the check for two hundred dollars, told him he looked as though he had been 
missed it; and 1 thought, seeing you missed | endorsed, and an apology for overdrawing his | training for football all summer. Will laughed 
the prize there at school, I would show my | account the month previous, which was “not | and told how he had trained. 
appreciation of your efforts, that — Now, | likely to happen again,” he said. | “Come on!” one of them shouted. “We’re 
Will, take this and stop looking at me in that! The others contained checks drawn on that | taking a walk about theold place. Let’s gather 
way. You’ve done your best. Now you very bank for various amounts to the order of | a crowd. Ninety-blank this way!” 
won’t have to change your plans. I hate to Carey H. Lee and the rest, whose addresses he| They shouted the old ery in concert, and 
see people change their plans.” had looked up in the college catalogue. started off together. 

His father had put the slip of paper in his| Then he had the first calm, full night’s sleep| “What are you going to do this year, 
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deacon?” It was Todd who happened to be | 


marching next to Young. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, are you going to ‘pole,’ or loaf, or be 
a dead-game sport, or what?” 

“Well,” answered Young, “I’m going to do 
some of the first, and combine some football with 
it if 1 have good luck, but I’m not going to try 
any more of the last! I don’t know that I need 
to tell you that, Todd.” 

He wanted to say more, but restrained himself. 
He frowned as he thought how hard it would be 
to accomplish what he had, during the summer, 
firmly resolved to accomplish with the club this 
year. 

“I’m glad you told me, though,” said Todd. 
“T think the whole club made a fool of itself last 
year. It needs to take a big brace.” 

Young turned and looked at him. Todd had 
spoken in his usual quiet, careless manner, but 
Young thought his words implied something. 

“Do you think—say, Todd, do you think 
there’s much hope of its bracing?” 

“Not unless the boys are made to,” laughed 
Todd. “Perhaps,” he said, looking the other 
way, “we can make ’em if we work together. 
What do you say, deacon?” 

“Let’s try,” said Young. He held out his 
hand. 

Todd took it in an embarrassed manner, and 
then shouted, “Hi, there, you fellows in front! 
Let’s go down to meet the 2:17. There’ll bea 
lot of the class in on that train. Start up a song, 
somebody.” 

They all marched off across the campus, 
singing with loud, happy voices: 


“Here’s to Ninety-blank, 
Drink her down, drink her down!” 


Arms were thrown carelessly over shoulders, 
and perhaps they swaggered a little as they 
marched; but the feeling of being a sophomore 
is very exhilarating, especially the first day. 

All the fraternizing and joyous excitement, 
together with the superabundance of orange and 
black, greatly impressed one of the very green 
freshmen who happened just then to be scurry- 
ing by with wonder in his eyes, And it 
happened to be at about the same spot in the 
walk that another freshman had met another 
crowd of sophomores, and was called “deacon” 
for the first time in his life. Put that was a 
whole year ago. 

Young was thinking of that day now. “A 
fellow can learn a good deal in a year some- 
times,” he said to himself. 

He sighed a little. You see he was not 
thinking of what he had learned from books as a 


freshman. 
(The end.) 
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How We Got a Piano. 


**¥ WISH that we 
had an organ,” 
said Lottie, at 

the breakfast-table, 

“What for?” de 
manded Uncle 

Silas, 






pausing in the act of spearing a potato and 
looking at her inquiringly. 

“To play on, of course. You know what 
Aunt Maria said when she was here Jast month.” 

“That she’d pay for your lessons if you had 
an instrument to twiddle on? Yes, I recollect. 
Maria always did have more’n her share of 
foolish notions; I’ll say that for her if she is my 
sister. What good would the thing do you? I 
call playing on them a sinful waste of time.” 

Lottie sighed and said no more. When Uncle 
Silas spoke of anything as a sinful waste of 
time, there never was anything more to be said. 
Even Aunt Lois, who usually had a will of her 
own and a placid way of achieving her own 
ends, always subsided into silence or changed 
the subject when he took that tone. . 

Uncle and aunt were very good to us. The 
doors of their wide, roomy old farmhouse had 
been thrown open to us poor little homeless tots 
on the day that our widowed young mother, 
uncle’s youngest sister, died, and they could not 
have shown greater love and care for children of 
their own, if they had had them, than they gave 
tous. But as we grew.older we developed tastes 
that uncle, who believed in useful things, pro- 
nounced trivial. Chief among these contraband 
tastes was one for music, 

On those secret and furtive occasions when we 
found opportunity to try it on some favored 
schoolmate’s instrument, we each displayed a 
natural aptitude for playing, and our longing to 
become the possessors of some kind of musical 
instrument grew apace. We were quite sure 
that Aunt Lois sympathized with our longing, 
although she was far too wise a woman to say 
so in opposition to her husband’s expressed 
disapproval. 

Uncle was a very upright man; to say simply 
that he was honest does not begin to describe 
his uncompromising fidelity to his word, to any 
promise, however slight. The thing that he had 
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said he would do, that and no other, without 
equivocation, amendment or retrocession, was 
the thing to be done. 

1 know now that Aunt Lois was a wonderful 
woman. Her husband’s stubborn adherence to 
the lightest promise which he had either made 
or imagined he had made must often have caused 
her serious annoyance; but she was always 
cheerful, and never seemed to oppose her domi- 
neering lord by word or look or action. Yet 
remembering how invariably it was her side of 
any case that won, I recognize and offer tribute 
to her generalship. 

Lottie and I did not know until long after the 
organ episode was disposed of that uncle had 
been bred a Quaker, and that that sect is, as a 
rule, peculiarly averse to musical expres- 
sion of any kind. Once when Lottie, who 
found it hard to relinquish her wishes, 
remarked somewhat pertly that even the 
angels sang, uncle retorted: 

“Yes, but the Scripture don’t speak of 
their having pianos and organs. Such 
things are most gen’lly s’posed to be inven- 
tions of Satan.” 

Then we girls, without a word, ran 
along to school. The schoolhouse stood on 
one corner of uncle’s farm; he had, in fact, 
given two acres there for its use, and a 
foot-path led from the house through the 
fields to the schoolhouse door. 

When going home on the evening of the 
day on which Lottie and uncle had had 
their unprofitable discourse in regard to 
organs, we came upon a little stray pig, 
squealing forlornly in the edge of the vat- 
field. Sinee he was on our land, the natural 
inference was that-he must be one of ours, 
gone astray. He was a tiny pink morsel, 
apparently given over to grief and home- 
sickness, for he shook and trembled with 
one or both, or with cold, as I picked him 
up and started homeward. 

“Isn’t it a cute little thing?” queried 
Lottie, touching the moist little snout with 
an inquisitive forefinger. “Its nose is as 
cold as a dog’s. Are pigs’ noses always 
cold ?” 

“T suppose so. See how he snuggles up 
to me, poor little thing! I’m going to ask uncle 
to let us keep it for a pet.” 

Lottie caught at this suggestion gleefully. 
Unele had just come in from the field as we 
reached home; he was washing his hands at the 
kitchen sink, and we carried our new-found 
treasure straight to him. 

“See what we found down by the oat-field, 
unele,” I said, holding the little creature up 
against my face, where he nestled contentedly. 

“Oh, one of those Chester white pigs! Must 
have got out of the hog pasture somehow. Put 
it into that covered box on the back stoop, and 
I'll send it back when Jake goes to feed the 








pigs.” 
“O uncle, mayn’t we keep it for a pet? It’s 
so cunning!” : 
“For a pet! Well, now! I guess you'll 
get tired of it soon enough. I shouldn’t think | 
you’d want a pig for a pet.” 


“But this one is so little and so clean, and | 
we'll keep him washed up just as nice!” I said, 
coaxingly. 

Aunt Lois had not spoken; she surveyed the 
scene and the pig silently; her face wore a very 
thoughtful expression. 

“Why, a pet pig’s the worst bother —” uncle 
was beginning, when she interposed. “Let 
them keep it if they want to, Silas. It isn’t as 
if it was a musical instrument.” 

“No, it isn’t,” uncle admitted, rather gruffly. 
“It’s of some use. Well, do keep it; I don’t 
care.’”’ 

“Oh, thank you!” we both cried in a breath. 
“May we have it for our very own?” 

“Of course, it’s yours; nobody else’s got a 
right to say a word about it,” he explained, with 
a knowing smile. 

We named our treasure Jehoshaphat; why, I 
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isn’t a thing on the place that’s safe from his 
snout. If I set a pail of milk down while I am 
putting up the bars, when I turn around there’s 
that pig with his head stuck into the milk up to 
the eyes, gulping it down, and his tail wiggling 
with joy. 

“T wish I’d cut his tail off when he was little,’ 
uncle went on. “It makes me mad to see it. If 
I leave the barn-door open a minute, he’s in the 
wheat-bin ; when he isn’t rooting up the garden, 
he’s sucking eggs; when he isn’t sucking eggs, 
he’s eating chicks or turkeys; when he isn’t 
eating something that’s worth more’n a dozen 
pigs, he’s lying in wait to trip me up. I can’t 
step out-of-doors after dark but here he comes, 
woof-woofing, so all-fired glad to see me that he 





**} PICKED HIM UP AND STARTED HOMEWARD.”’ 
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knew that she was taking a speculative look at 
it before she started. Her bread, set overnight, 
was usually ready to “knead down” by daylight. 

Aunt and uncle put out the light and climbed 
into the neighbor’s wagon, but in a moment the 
door was unlocked again, and we knew by the 
blast of cold air that came up the stairway that 
it had been left open. We heard some one 
groping around in the darkness. 

“Ts that you, uncle?” I called. 

“Yes; your aunt wants her big shawl. 
colder’n we thought for. Here ’tis. 
awake now. Good-by!” 

We heard him close and lock the door, heard 
the wagon rattle away over the frozen road, and 
then fell asleep again. We did not sleep long. I 

awoke with a start as Lottie clutched my 


It’s 
Don’t lie 


arm. 

“What is that?” she whispered, breath- 
lessly. 

L listened. Some one was walking about 
down-stairs. There could be no mistake 
about that. 

“Uncle locked the door; I heard him!” 
breathed Lottie. 

“So did I. H—ush!” 

We fancied that the intruder must be 
cold; he was probably crouching over the 
stove when he knocked the tin pan off from 
over the bread bowl. It fell with a terrific 
clatter. Lottie and I crouched under the 
bedelothes, and lay there, trembling, for a 
long time; but we were eventually forced 
to come to the surface for air. 

A considerable time passed, during which 
we heard no sound. Then the moving 
about began again; the steps went into the 
parlor, which opened off the dining-room. 
There was a good deal of the restless walk- 
ing about, and then there came a groan, 
low, distinct, unearthly ! 

*“May—maybe—some one is dying down 
there!” chattered Lottie. 

“Sounds like it,” I admitted, recklessly. 
“Any way, they sha’n’t come up here to 
die!” 

With the words I crept out of bed, 
quaking in every limb, and softly crossing 
the room,’ locked and bolted the door. 


knocks me down. I wish to goodness he’d eat | Lottie did not fail to remind me, as I crept into 


something that would kill him.” 

“He is some trouble,” aunt admitted. She 
was at the moment engaged in putting new 
sleeves in one of uncle’s shirts. Jehoshaphat, 
who liked starch, had chewed off the original 
ones as they hung on the clothes-line. “But 
then,” she went on, “you know you promised 
the girls not to interfere with him.” 

Uncle groaned. “I s’pose I’ve got to keep my 
promise, but if things keep on this way much 
longer, we'll have to give up the management of 
the place to that pig. There won’t be room on 
it for him and me, too.” 

“He is some trouble,” aunt reiterated, biting 
off her thread and gazing reflectively out of the 
window, which revealed a darkening view of 
Jehoshaphat surrounded by some of his recent 
works. “But then, you know you promised.” 

She never allowed uncle to forget that. 

Jehoshaphat, in return for our kindness, was 
devotedly, even distressingly, attachedtous. He 
would leave the most delightful wallow in the 
horses’ watering-trough—they sniffed at the 
water after one of his baths and refused to drink 
it, thus obliging uncle to pump a fresh supply— 
or a cool siesta in the tulip-bed to follow us to 
school, or to church, or to make neighborly calls, 
or wherever we chanced to be going. The climax 
of insult was reached when an audacious school- 
mate included him in the politely written invita- 
tion to her birthday party. 

For his dear sake we refused that party, and 
in anger, for of course the annoyance and trouble 
that he caused us had the usual result. The 
more he tried our patience, thus keeping the 
remembrance of him: continually in our minds, 
the fonder we were of him. We quite exhausted 
our ingenuity in framing excuses for his miscon- 


do not know, unless it was that the name had an | duct. 


unctuous sound and seemed to fit our little friend, 
who, however, was fast ceasing to be little. He 
grew with amazing rapidity. We fixed a box 
for him to sleep in, and he had the run of the 
front yard. We cared for him solicitously at 
first, feeding him at all hours, and on everything | 
we could get hold of; but ina few days he began 
to forage for himself so successfully that our 
care became, not to furnish things for his refec- 
tion, but to save them from that insatiable 
appetite. 

Nothing came amiss to him—not even Aunt 
Lois’s prized light brahma chicks and young 
turkeys; he ate them with no sense of shame 
whatever, and would come running to meet us 
on our return from school with the dress feathers 
of his latest victim clinging to his chops. 

Aunt Lois was fond of her brahmas, and took 
pride in her big bronze turkeys, but she submitted 
to the destruction of their young without a 
murmur; and when uncle, moved to wrath by 
Jehoshaphat’s depredations, would have con- 
signed him to the company of his fellows in the 
far pasture, she reminded him: 

“You promised the girls that they should do 
just as they pleased with their pig, you know, 
Silas, and they seem to like to have him 
aroun ””? 

“Like to have him around! 
perfect famine! 





Why, he’s a 
He’s a devouring lion. There 





In the privacy of our own room Lottie and I 
did comment with some wonder on Aunt Lois’s 
complacent endurance of the devastation wrought 
by our uncouth pet, but we were too selfishly 
glad of it to offer to relieve the household of its 
growing burden. 

When it became so cold in the fall that the 
house doors were closed, and Jehoshaphat could 
not stretch himself upon the porch and watch 
our movements through the screen doors, his 
affection became more intrusive than ever. He 
would, in spite of his bulk,—and he had now 
grown to be very large,—slip noiselessly into the 
house whenever a door was left open. It was 
impossible for him to hide his satisfaction when 
his strategy succeeded, and his triumphant 
“woofing’’ would presently proclaim his where- 
abouts. 

We had all gone to bed one November night, 
when a. neighbor rapped at the door to ask if 
uncle and aunt would go and sit up the rest of 
the night with another neighbor who was ill. 
Of course they agreed to do so. 

Aunt called up-stairs to us, after she was 
dressed, telling us where she was going. “We'll 
be back by daylight—before you are up,’’ she 
said. 

She had set a pan of bread dough to rise 
behind the dining-room stove, which held a fire 
all night. We heard her move the pan, and 





bed again, that the person, whoever he might be, 
had gained access to the house in spite of locked 
doors. 

We could not hear the dreadful sounds with 
our door closed. We lay awake a long time, 
listening, but being young and unused to lying 
awake, we fell asleep at last, in spite of our 
terror, and slept until awakened by Aunt Lois’s 
voice proclaiming in hollow tones, ‘Well, if this 
isn’t the cap-sheaf!’’ 

We sprang out of bed, dressed with nervous 
haste, and ran down-stairs. Aunt Lois was 
right, as a glance at the room convinced us. 
Jehoshaphat had reached the cap-sheaf of his 
many misdeeds; he had been making a night of 
if in the house! Lottie and I surveyed his work 
in awed silence, too much overcome to venture 
upon any excuses. 

He must have slipped into the room when 
uncle opened the door to look for aunt’s shaw], 
and in the darkness, remained unnoticed. Safe 
inside, with the family away or asleep, he pro- 
ceeded to look about for something to eat. He 
found the bread bowl, and evidently appreciated 
the dough—at first. But Aunt Lois’s yeast was 
sure to rise, put it where you might. Jehosha- 
phat presently made that discovery, and it was 
one that made him very sick, too. 

Seeking for a comfortable place in which to lie 
down, he finally took refuge in the parlor, where 
we found him still lying in one corner, and still 
very sick; and very, very large, for the bread 
had not done rising. He looked at us, and 
“‘woofed” a piteous greeting as we gathered 
around him in consternation too deep for words. 

The havoc he had wrought in the tidy rooms 
was fearful. Uncle, his face white with wrath, 
seized our suffering pet by the ears, and dragged 
him squealing from the room. 

“He’ll be all right in an hour or two, | an 
sorry to say,” he observed, coming back and 
surveying the rooms, over whose pretty carpets 
trails of bread dough meandered like a series of 
gigantic spider-webs. 

“Girls,” he continued, “will you sell that pis 
tome? Of course you don’t expect to keep hii 
always. I’ll buy him; just name your price; ! 
don’t care what it is.’’ 

That was a reckless speech. Poor Uncl: 
Silas! 

“T guess they’ll sell,” aunt spoke up. 
looked meaningly at us. 

“How much do you want? 
price!’ 

Abashed by the mischief our pet had wrought, 
neither of us was ready with a reply, and aunt 
said, cheerfully, “Maybe you’d be willing for 
me to set a price for your pig, girls, if you really 
think you’d better sell him.” 

“I suppose we'd better sell,” I faltered 
*“You—you may set the price, aunt.” 

Then Aunt Lois rose to her feet, and to tlie 
occasion. She looked at her husband, and hei 
eyes glowed. 

“You are a well-off man, Silas Worden, ac 
these two are all the children you’ve got. Girls 
can’t be young but once. They’ve had theii 
hearts set on getting an organ for nigh a year, @ 
you know full well. But you said an organ was 


She 


Name your 
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an invention of Satan, and so you gave them a 
pig instead. If you’ve realized any more satis- 
faction out of that pig than you’d been like to 
have done out of an organ, I tell you fair, I 
haven’t. He’s been a sore trial to me, that pig 
has, but I’ve borne it as patiently as I could, for 
] thought—yes, I did, Silas—that this day would 
come, and that being a neat, tidy man, who liked 
to see things decent about you, which is a thing 
you haven’t done since the fourteenth of last 


June, which was the day that the pig came | 


among us, you’d be willing to give any price, 
uny price, Silas, to be rid of the creature. 

“The girls want me to set a price on their pig. 
‘The price that I set,” she took up a catalogue of 
musical instruments, which had suddenly and 
mysteriously appeared, and glanced at it, “is 
four hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Uncle Silas sank intoachair. ‘Four hundred 
and fifty dollars!’ he gasped, weakly. 

“Just that,’ returned Aunt Lois, inflexibly. 
“You area well-off man, Silas, and four hundred 
and fifty dollars is the exact price of this cabinet 
grand piano—they paying freight charges.” 

Lottie and I stared at our relatives open- 
mouthed. Never before had mild Aunt Lois so 
asserted herself. Great beads of perspiration 
broke out on uncle’s forehead; he looked sick, 
ghastly. 

I rose from my chair, and approaching him, 
began to falter, “We—we might take less for 
Je—’ 

“Sit down and keep still!’”’ commanded Aunt 
Lois, pointing to my chair with a rigid forefinger ; 
and I subsided. There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well, Lois,” uncle groaned at last, “a promise 
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sort of beauty. ‘Then she exclaimed with pleas- | indignation. He pointed up at a dark object 
ure, “Here comes Gold Tooth.” among the branches of the tree. 

A white man in a wagon approached along; ‘This tree not like other tree,” he cried, sternly, 
the prairie road. When he drew near the two | “this tree is grave of my son!’ 
Indians, he greeted them by name, and he stopped | “Whew!” said Tom. He felt the edge of his 
his team, and leaned down from the high seat to | axe, and finding it dull, took a whetstone from 
shake their hands. For many years he had | his pocket and sat down to sharpen it. 
encountered the old couple jogging on their annual Rock stood watching him with frantic anguish 
journey up the road. They appeared in the | at the thought of his son’s sacred burial-place 
country every spring as regularly as the birds | being violated. 
and blossoms. | Rock had a brave, enduring nature. Beneath 
| “Going up to Grove’s ranch ?” he said, studying | the cast-off soldier's uniform that he wore, his 
their peaceful old faces. “Maybe you know,” | brown body was covered with scars inflicted in 
he added to Rock, who spoke English, “that | the sun dance in which he had never groaned; 
Grove sold out last winter, and a young fellow | and he had proudly refused to complain when 
| named Lane is living there now ?” fortune reduced him from a powerful chief to an 
| Rock explained to Good Woman, and they | agency dependent. He had borne much, but 
| both looked concerned. this last grief seemed more than he could 
“Oh, you won’t mind that,” .the man said, | endure. 
| smiling reassuringly and showing his gold side; Suddenly he flung up his arms. “Cannot even 
tooth, “‘Lane’s all right. Well! Here’s how to| my son’s spirit rest in the land of my people!” 
|you! Get up!” | he exclaimed, in the Assiniboin tongue. “Must 
| He started on, and the Assiniboins pursued | the white man have every inch of the land just 
‘their journey. They were making their yearly | because his guns can talk fire and silence our 
pilgrimage to visit their dead son Pump Handle, | arrows!” 
who had died fifteen years before. His resting-| He turned with passionate appeal and addressed 
place had been made on a little creek which | Tom in English. ‘New Chief,” he said, “the 
afterward formed a part of Grove’s ranch. | whites have come, too many of them, and the 
There were no ranches in the country when | Assiniboins are crowded in one little place. The 
| Pump Handle died, but it was all settled up| Assiniboin is no longer Indian. He eats beans. 
now, and the Indians no longer roamed at will,| He wears soldier-coats. All but his heart is 
but were gathered into agencies. The agent of | white man; but his heart is Assiniboin still, and 
the Assiniboins allowed Rock and his squaw to | he must bury his dead in the manner of his own 
| make this trip every spring. | people. When my son died far away, it made 

Pump Handle had been their only child, and | my heart bad to bury him except at my home. I 
| although he died in infancy they still loved him | told Good Woman to come, and we would take 

















is a promise; you’ve took advantage of that. tenderly, and they believed, according to their | him back to where my father’s teepee stood when 
How do you want the money, in bills or a draft?” | religion, that his spirit hovered about the spot | I was born. 

The battle was won; the strained look on | where his body reposed, and that he knew when| “We travelled many miles to do it. The road 
aunt’s face vanished. “I guess you’d better | they came there, and that in some spirit fastfion | was hard, and we had to hide from the soldiers 
tend to the money part of the business, Silas,” | he appreciated and made use of the gifts of | who had driven us out of theland. Good Woman | 
she said, with a sigh of relief. “I don’t under- beadwork and food they brought him. | was very sad, bringing her papoose’s body all 
stand such things very well.” Soon after leaving Gold Tooth they reached | that way, but she stopped crying when she saw | 

“You understand some others well enough to | the ranch fence, went through a gate in the upper | this tree. She was content to leave her son here, | 
make up,” uncle assured her, with a grim smile. | end of the enclosure, and turned off toward the | for she said it is a good place where the flowers | 

“Maybe I do, but I keep my knowledge pretty | creek some little distance down from the road. | and birds will be about him, and where nothing 
close to myself, as a general thing. Now I'll sit | On the creek stood conspicuous a tall cottonwood | ever will disturb his grave.”’ 
right down and write to Maria that she can | tree, which loomed large and fine amongst its| Good Woman’s eyes were entreating the young | 
make ready to pay for those terms of lessons.” | neighbors. 











“No, you don’t, Lois!” said uncle. “A man 


that can afford to pay four hundred and fifty | in silent thought, and they did not observe a man | purpose. 


| 


The Assiniboins’ eyes were fixed on the tree 


Indians’ appeal did not move Tom from his 


| white man’s face, but the eloquence of rod 








“HE POINTED UP AT A 


DARK OBJECT.”’ 











done the mission of love; had linked strange 
human hearts in bonds of sympathy and compre- 
hension. 

In the early morning Tom went out to the 
barn with a dull, aching sense that all his plans 
and dreams for years ahead had suddenly lost 
their object, and fashioned a tiny casket out of 
some new boards. Mrs. Peters cut up a white 
cashmere dress of Anna’s, and padded and lined 
the casket, and then they laid Bobbie away to 


They had buried Bobbie in a pretty spot above 
the creek on Friday, and the following Sunday 
was Easter—a clear, bright day full of earth’s 


He did not want to be cruel, but he | yearly resurrection, with singing larks and open- 


dollars for a pig can afford to pay for his girls’ | moving toward it along the creek until they were | was busily intent on finishing a piece of work on | ing blossoms. 


lessons. I guess, anyway, we'll try it.” 


| quite near it. 


As they stopped their ponies | hand, and the idea of sparing the tree he needed | 


An hour afterward Jake, the hired man, and | beneath the tree they understood him to be the | simply because of their sentiment about it struck | 


uncle were loading Jehoshaphat into the wagon 
preparatory to taking him away somewhere. 
His remonstrant squeals, as they dumped him 


unceremoniously into the box, so wrung our | 


hearts that we ran out to say good-by to him, 
and to promise that we would often visit him in 
his new quarters, which was simply a pig-pen 
beneath the farthest of Uncle Silas’s barns. 
But the piano came in a few days, and in our 
preoccupation with it, we neglected to make the 
promised visit until nearly two weeks had slipped 
by. And when we did go to call on Jehosha- 
phat, his fickle affection had already been trans- 
ferred to his fellows; he would not even look at 
us. CARL LovuIs KINGSBURY. 
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“PTNHE grass is strong this 
spring. Good -Woman, . 
feeding 


those animals 
over there by the hills, are they— 
buffalo?” 


Rock tried to put the question with 
easy indifference, but there was a yearn- 
ing eagerness in his old eyes as he glanced 
back at his wife, following him along the 
road on her pony. He had been dreaming 
all the morning of past days when he had 
roamed the plain they were now crossing, 

a free warrior. 

Good Woman thumped her pony’s sides 
with her heels, and jerked the pack-pony’s 
leading rope and came up alongside of 

tock. 
- “No, Rock,” she replied, sympathet 
ically. “They are cattle.’ e" 

“Why, yes!” said Rock, resolutely 
rousing himself out of his dreams. “Of 
course, Good Woman, the buffalo are all 
gone. The whites find cattle more useful. 

The Assiniboins will, too, in time, no doubt. 

We old men are slow to accept these new 
things, but the young men learn to adopt them 
Without much struggle. Now if Pump Handle 
had lived, I should certainly have wished him 
to be brought up among the whites; then he 
would have learned their ways easily.” 

Good Woman smiled pensively. “I believe 
Pump Handle could have learned to do anything,” 
she said. “He would have raised fine cattle, and 
he would have built a house of logs and planted 
corn about it. He would never have planted 
raisins like that stupid White Bull.” 

“No, he would not have done that,” Rock 
replied, thoughtfully, “Pump Handle assuredly 
would have grown into a wise man. He looked 
like your father, Blue Bear.” 

hg He looked just like you, Rock!” Good 
Woman retorted, with a flash of pride that 
Ulumined her old wrinkled brown face into a 


new proprietor. 

On something which glittered as he carried it | 
across his shoulder Rock’s dim eyes were intent 
till he saw it was an axe. Then he abruptly 
started his pony forward to meet the stranger. 

“How—how—cola!”” he greeted him, with 
somewhat anxious friendliness. 

“Hello!” Tom Lane responded, not quite 
cordially. He remembered now once hearing of 
these Indians, but he had forgotten about them | 
until he saw them. He rather wished they had 
not appeared just then. However, he should | 
not allow them to interfere with his plans. | 





him as foolish. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m sorry to upset you, but 
T must have the tree.’’ 

As he rose from the ground Rock’s majestic 
attitude changed humbly. “Chief Grove never 
minded our coming here, New Chief,” he said, 
“but if you don’t like us, I’ll take my squaw 


away, and we'll never come back if you’ll let the | 


tree stand.” 


“Oh, you’re welcome to come all right,’ Tom | 


replied. “You better go over to the house now, 
and let my wife give you some dinner.” 
He raised his axe. The helpless Indians 


‘ clutched each other’s hands. 
Just then a shrill whistle sounded, and Tom | 










“You going to chop trees up in the hills?” 
inquired Rock. 

“No,” Tom replied, “I’m going to chop trees 
on the creek.’’ 
| Rock bent toward him with a look of extreme | 
| anxiety. “There are fine trees in the hills,” he | 
| said, “‘pine-trees. Heap big. Round like a fat 
| horse. Here! I’ll lend you my pony to ride.” 
| The young fellow laughed and tramped on to 
| the big cottonwood. “Thanks,” he said, “but 
| I’ve a tree here that suits my purpose perfectly.” 
| “That tree?” cried Rock. He felt Good 
| Woman’s troubled clutch on his arm. 
| “Yes,” said Tom. 
| “Why you take that tree?” Rock argued. 
| “Because it’s the one I want,” Tom replied, 
composedly ; “‘it’ll just finish my shed roof.” 
| Rock sprang off his pony in an excess of 








paused in the act of striking to listen. The 
whistle came again more shrilly. It was the 
signal Tom’s wife used to summon him in haste, 
and in a moment he had leaned the axe against 
the tree, and was running down the deep pasture 
to the house. 

His wife, Anna, met him at the door with a 
white face. “Bobbie's had a convulsion,” she said. 

“What!” said Tom, and strode in to where 
his little son lay upon the bed. “Convulsion’”’ 
had a dim meaning to Tom. The baby’s face 
had some color. 

“He doesn’t look very sick,”’ Tom remarked. 

“He doesn’t notice anything,” Anna said, 
nervously. 

Tom lifted a limp little hand. 
said. 

The child did not look at him. 

“Daddy’s little man!” urged Tom; but even 
his favorite name failed to rouse Bobbie, and 
Tom began to feel that the situation was serious. 
He and Anna looked a troubled question at each 
other. It was a long day’s journey to the nearest 
doctor. 

“We must get Mrs. Peters,’ Tom said, hastily. 

As soon as he could harness a horse into a cart 


“Bobbie!” he 


| 


| heaved a great trembling sigh. 


he started hurriedly for their nearest neighbor, 


six miles away. As he flew through the pasture 
the Indians were setting up their teepee beside 
the tree, but he was too much concerned to 
notice them. 

Mrs. Peters at once returned with Tom. She 
was a motherly woman, with a real gift for 
nursing, and accustomed to dealing with emer- 
gencies. “It was probably Bobbie’s teeth,” she 
had said. 

“Oh, that’s all!’ Tom answered, with relief ; 
but when he noted the grave look on Mrs. 
Peters’s face he began to wonder. 

Mrs. Peters’s gravity did not lessen when she 
saw Bobbie. She said very little, but she set 
about preparing for another attack. The young 
parents brought a bath-tub and looked after hot 
water, and moved about at her bidding in docile, 
appealing obedience. 

But\Bobbie did not recover. 
taken ill again. 


He presently was 


Tom and Anna came out into the morning 
with some fine ivies they had cherished through 
the winter, and planted them on Bobbie’s grave, 
finding deep solace in employing their empty 
hands in beautifying the little new mound. They 
had covered it with green, and the sunlight flick- 
ering through the trees above it glistened and 
sparkled on the shiny leaves. 

“It will be shady here in summer,” Anna said, 
softly. She slipped her hand into Tom’s, and 
leaned against him. 

“It will always be some comfort to us, dear,” 
she said, “to feel that Bobbie is right here with 
us in this beautiful place, where nothing will 
ever disturb his grave.’’ 

“Oh yes.” 

As Tom sincerely echoed Anna’s sentiment, 
he remembered with a curious pang at his former 
indifference having heard almost Anna’s very 
words from old Rock, days before. He wondered 
whether the Indians had gone away, and after 
he had taken Anna indoors he weut to see, and 
his face lighted when he discerned them still at 
the tree. 

They were about packing the pony to go 
away. It was time for them to return to the 
agency. 

They had been waiting very quietly all these 
days. Good Woman had not wailed once. Mr. 
Grove always had permitted her that privilege, 
but she feared it might aunoy the new chief. So 
they had made themselves as unobtrusive as 
possible, while they waited for the new chief to 
return and use the axe stil] resting against the 
tree. 

When the branches were lowered they meant 
to get the roll of deerskin containing the little 
bones, and then they would go away. Pump 
Handle’s spirit must according to their belief 
wander restlessly hereafter, but they had no 
power to resist the white man. 

When Good Woman saw Tom coming, she 
Rock’s face was 
set rigidly. 

Tom Lane looked at them both with compas- 
sion and remorse as he came up. 

“You needn’t worry any more,” he said to 
them kindly. “I’m not going to cut your tree 
down.” 

Then he told them in a few words about 
Bobbie. 

“Your tree shall never be disturbed if I can 
prevent it,” he promised. Then he grasped their 
grateful dark hands and went away. 

After a few minutes Rock and Good Woman 
set at work opening the saddle-bags and dis- 
tributing Pump Handle’s gifts about the tree. 
Rock and Good Woman did not know anything 
whatever about Easter; but through all their 
blind ignorance, a symbol of the divine signifi- 
cance of the season had penetrated. 

They realized that on that day a spirit of love 
and understanding of their pain had risen out of 


They struggled to hold the| the little new grave, and before they started 


precious life all through the night, but in the | away on their homeward journey, they selected 


morning it was gone. 


the finest beaded bag among the ornaments 


It had been a very short, feeble life, but it had | Good Woman had brought with her and they 
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rode down the creek and laid it as a grateful 
offering upon the nest of green ivy which lay 
over Bobbie Lane’s grave. 

FRANCES McELRATH. | 
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THE APOCALYPSE. 


So, lest we falter, faithless and afraid, 
The Merciful, remembering we are dus 
Reveals not heaven for which our hearts 

But by a token teaches us to trust. 
Aneto Fellows Johnston. 


have prayed, 


Oil of Spike. 


LOVE for horses may be considered a 
healthy human trait, but it is one that too 
easily gives us the “horsey” man and the | 

horse-jockey. Happy the boy who begins with 
horses young and gets through with them early. 

Few of life’s pleasures surpass that of a boy’s 
with his first colt, particularly when he ardently 
believes it is going to make a fast horse. How 
he dotes on its supposed speed points! Even the 
old boys understand that. Ah, the pleasure, the 
anxiety, when he first takes that colt to be shod! 
Will any blacksmith do? I should think not! 
He will lead that colt ten miles to reach a smith 
who, he has heard, is careful. 

None the less that colt has its own peculiar 
dangers for that boy, especially if—as seldom 
occurs—it turns out to be a fast trotter. He is 
likely to be a lost boy when that happens, and in 
danger of chasing that elusive phantom, speed, 
all the rest of his life. 

1 once owned such a colt myself, and his name 
was Barnum. Rather too “stocky,” some of the 
knowing ones said, for a racer; but I didn’t 
think so. He weighed ten hundred and seventy- 
three pounds when four years, one month and 
five days old. I should easily remember these 
figures if I forgot my own name. 

What a chest he had, and what an ear! 
To this day I love a sorrel horse with a cotton 
tail and mane and, ah, two lovely white stock- 
ings! But I now consider the “spavin” that 
appeared on that colt’s nigh hind leg the greatest 
blessing of my life, although at the time it 
blighted my dearest hopes. / 

What a darkness fell the first time I noticed 
that spavin! I felt it over for half an hour, and 
then hopefully decided that I was mistaken, and 
that this leg was really just like the other. But 
next day it didn’t look right again. I felt it 
away, however, that day and the next and the 
next. Still it was there, and by a fortnight later 
I had to admit its existence against all hope. 

Then I entered the dreary realms of spavin 
cures that cured not. For weeks I wrote to 
horse journals and sought remedies in secret— 
for no owner of a spavined colt ever admits the 
fact till every one else has seen it. 

Then one day a queer old country horse-doctor 
whom I met and who promptly discovered the 
spavin, kindly and with much seeming sagacity 
told me of a sovereign cure-all—oil of spike, 
rubbed on sedulously and “het in” with a hot 
barn shovel ora crowbar. The crowbar must 





be red-hot and held within one inch of the oiled | 


spavin; and it must be the true oil of spike. 
I travelled thirty miles to get that oil. 
believe, the essential oil of wild lavender (spica), 
which grows in Europe. 
But the difficulty of procuring it was as 
nothing compared with the difficulties which | 
attended its application to the spavin. A youth- 


ful acquaintance who also owned a colt and was| 4 . 


decently jealous of me, offered to assist me. I 
will call him Harvey. 

For certain reasons which seemed good to me, 
I did not like to doctor Barnum in the home 
stable. We therefore took him very quietly, not 
to say slyly, to the barn of a neighboring 
widow,—‘*Aunt Marshy,”—of whom weobtained 
permission to occupy it. The good soul also 
offered us the use of her kitchen stove for heating 
the crowbar. 

Now Barnum had all his life been one of the 
most docile colts that can be imagined. He was, 
indeed, a marvel of equine kindness, and had 


It is, | 





not a single bad habit. I had never seen him 
kick, even at play. I don’t think that he knew 
how to kick; at least, he had never tried to kick 
at anything. We had, therefore, not the least | 
trouble with him in rubbing the oil on the small | 
swelling upon his leg. 

Determined to do a good job, we rubbed it in 
thoroughly. I applied it for five minutes, then 
Harvey bore a hand. It is a pungent oil and | 
affected our fingers somewhat, but the colt did 
not appear to notice it, for the time. Harvey was 
much interested ; as a future horseman he wished 
to know what oil of spike would do. Secretly, 
lam afraid that he had no very genuine regret 
as to that spavin, for Barnum was a better colt 
than his Kitty; but he stood by loyally, and we 
rubbed in oil for a good half-hour. 

Then came the “heating in.” We had bor- 
rowed the widow-farmer’s crowbar and heated it 
red-hot in her kitchen stove. 1 must own that 
we suspected we should take the “temper” out 
of that crowbar, but Aunt Marshy, being a 
woman, did not understand those things. We 
put the heavy square end in the stove, and when 
it was good and red, wrapped the handle in a 
bran-sack and ran for the barn with it. 

Barnum was hitched in a stall witli a rope 
halter, in the lean-to of the barn. ‘Now, Harve, | 
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you hold his head,” said I. ‘Talk to him; pat 
him ; take his attention, you know.’’ And while 
| Harvey did this, I slowly appproached with the 
bar and placed the hot end close to the “bunch.” 

I had been warned to look out for demonstra- 


| | tions and was cautious. But there was nothing 


of the sort at first. The bar cooled, and I took 
it back to the stove. When I returned ten minutes 
later, Harvey said that the colt was sweating; he 
shifted legs fitfully, but continued docile. 

I applied the hot bar again, holding it as close 
as I dared. Immediately the colt began to shiver 
and looked anxiously around. Still he did not | 
thrash or jump about. Again I brought the bar | 
close and again he fell shivering, till suddenly, 
with an awful squeal, as of a horse when bitten, 
he let fly both feet like lightning! 

I never rightly knew how that crowbar left 
me. I went to a distance myself, but was not 
fairly hit. Harvey escaped out by the colt’s 
head, through the manger-hole, for Barnum 
continued to kick, with blood-curdling squeals. 
He had learned how to kick, all in one moment, 
and was now making up for lost time. 

Horses have kicked from time immemorial, 
and will kick for time to come; but I never saw 
kicking just like Barnum’s. ”I'was the sudden 
unloosing of an unsquandered heritage! He 
kicked with the fresh joy of a new-discovered 
accomplishment. He was a powerful young 
horse, and he now kicked to demolish things. 

The sides of the stall went first. Then, still 
squealing, he jumped back to the end of his 
halter and could now hit the boards of the side 
of the barn behind him. In one half-jiffy there 
were no boards there! He kicked a hole as big 
as a barn-door. Splinters were afterward picked 
up thirty feet off in the yard. As for that crow- 
bar—well, apparently it hadn’t come down! 

He then found that he could hit the floor 
boards, the floor of the scaffold over the stalls, 
and he played for those, sending splinters into 
the very roof. Twenty carpenters, demolishing 
an old building, couldn’t have made such a 
racket! Harvey and I were aghast at the 
damage. It was destruction to get near him and 
we kept away; but immediately we saw smoke 
and fire up in the scaffold loft and rushed for 
water. The red-hot crowbar had landed up there 
and had set wisps of straw and hay afire. 

It was burning smartly before we could fetch 
waiter and—not to prolong that part of the story 
—we lost the widow’s barn, and indeed, had 
difficulty in cutting Barnum’s halter and driving 
him out before the lower part, as well as the 
roof, was on fire. In fact, there was no small 
ado by ourselves and neighbors to save Aunt 
Marshy’s house. 

General questions of blame, damage and 
responsibility followed in due course. Harvey 
naturally claimed exemption on the ground that 
he was there only to oblige me, and that it was 
my horse, not his, that kicked the crowbar into 
the roof of the barn. So that on all sides it was 
made a dreary business for Barnum and his 
owner ; and it cost me a matter of five hundred 
dollars, which my Great-aunt Ellen of ever- 
grateful memory helped me to pay. 

The spavin remained; but although incurable 
itself, it cured me of horses. C. As Bi 


or 





Narrow Escapes of Firemen. 
I.—While the ‘‘ Two Sisters’? Burned. 


=<liE ‘“I'wo Sisters’? were on fire. 

{ Perry, the superintendent, saw 
the yellow smudge of smoke 
crawling up from the boiler- 
room and curling from the door- 
way into the liberty of the open 
air. And Perry ran, breathless 
and hatless, to turn in the still 
¥ alarm. 

The Two Sisters stood in the strip of Goose 
Island between the Milwaukee sidings and the 
Chicago River. They were huge, grim, smoke- 
blackened boxes of wheat elevators. Their walls 
were of square timbers built up like a child’s 
block house, and covered with a thin coating of 
corrugated iron. They stood side by side, their 





| cornices a hundred feet above the water, and so 


close together that a man might step from the 
roof of one to the roof of the other. Tugmen 
plying in the river called them the Two Sisters. 
By the time the marshal arrived the fire had 
crept half-way up the blank wall of the building, 


| and the iron siding was crumpling and crisping 


like scorched paper. A moment later there was 
a crash of timbers, a rush of scorching air, and 
from out of a huge hole gnawed by the fire there 
poured a yellow stream of grain. 

*‘Where’s your ladder?” shouted the marshal. 

Some one bawled an order, and truck twenty’s 
horses came down at a gallop. 

“Take your men to the top of the north ele- 
vator,”’ said the marshal. ‘We must save it if 
we can. The south one is gone.” 

Wendt, truck twenty’s lieutenant, looked up 
at the nearest window. It was a full sixty feet 
from the ground, and close to the corner nearest 
the fire. But he did not question his orders. 
Axeman Fuller loosened the truck, and the 
Bangor ladder crept up the dull red wall with 
twenty’s whole force straining at the windlass. 
The moment it touched the window ledge, Wendt 
ran up like a spider on a web. 

The other truckmen followed with their lan- 











terns and axes, and behind them toiled and 
struggled company fourteen’s men with a lead of 
hose. 

Once inside, they scurried up a cramped stair- 
way to the belt room at. the top, which perched 


like a pigmy house on the broad plain of the | 


elevator roof. 

Not a score of feet away blazed the south 
“Sister,’’ and there was smoke everywhere—the 
dense, yellow, pungent smoke of burning grain. 
Truck twenty’s men choked with it. But the 


walls of the friendly belt house protected them 
from the fiercest of the heat. 

Wendt drove out the window, sash and all, 
with one blow of his axe. Quirk, captain of 
fourteen, thrust the point of the hose through it, 
Their orders were to | 


and signalled for water. 






*©€NO, YOU AREN’T,’ GROWLED FULLER.”’ 
keep the main roof and the sides of the north 
building wet so that they would resist the flames. 
But the water never reached the nozzle of the 
lead, for at that moment the whole roof of 
the south elevator, a hundred feet square or 
more, crashed downward with the roar of a 
ninety-pounder gun. Up from the crater where 
it fell, flames and cinders leaped mountain-high. 

The fire now swept unrestrained against the 
north elevator, licking off the iron casing and 
cornices as if they had been mere tissue-paper. 
A moment later the stairway and the ladder were 
blazing, and the ten firemen were tightly trapped 
in the belt room. Its only window opened toward 
the flames; its only stairway was on fire. 

As the men groped in the dense smoke they 
could feel the hot breath of the furnace under 
them. In five minutes or less they knew that 
the roof would go down, carrying everything 
with it. 

“Axes!’”’ shouted the hoarse voice of twenty’s 
lieutenant. 

Instantly Christianson, Scanlon, Greenman 
and the others lined up beside him. 

“Cut down that wall!’ 

Scanlon struck a terrible blow on the springy 
pine boards that formed the north side of the 
room. Gies followed. Their axes rebounded as 
if they were striking a stone wall. But they 
never paused for an instant. In ten seconds the 
wall was down. Outside of it the plates of sheet 
iron still held firm. 

“Stand aside!” shouted Wendt. 

Thetruckmen leaped back. Wendt’s big body 
drew itself to its full height, his axe swung high, 
and then crashed against the iron. The handle 
snapped short, but the head was driven through. 
Wendt’s big boot finished the work. Ten half- 
suffocated men crawled out on the main roof of 
the elevator. 

Far below, blurring together into one vision 
of white, a thousand anxious, upturned faces 
gazed at them. A faint shout of relief came up. 
In one swift glance the firemen saw the fire-tugs, 
the pride of the department, coughing and grunt- 
ing in the river below; they saw twenty’s leads 
cooling freight-cars on the siding; they saw the 
tops of the streams of water that came almost 
up to them, then opened like white blossoms and 
fell back in spray. They could hear the shrill 
squealing of the engines for coal, the rush and 
roar of the fire, and then the shouts of the 
marshal, borne up to them faintly above the din: 

“Come down! come down!” 

But going down was not such an easy matter. 
At their feet the edge of the slate roof, built 
something like a mansard, pitched on a steep 
angle a dozen feet downward to a narrow ledge 
supporting the rain-gutter. Six yards from the 
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| bottom, the top of a four-inch stand-pipe crooked 
over the edge of the roof. 

Down below the marshal was calling their 
attention in pantomime to this pipe. It was 
their only salvation. They knew that well 
enough. 
| “Can you do'it?” asked Wendt, without a 
quaver in his voice. 

“T think I can,” was Quirk’s answer. 
better than burning.” 

Quirk’s lips set tight. A fireman is trained to 
| take chances, but not such chances as these. He 
| sat down on the edge of the roof, with his feet 
| hanging over. He must slide down the steep 
| slate mansard, now slippery with water and 
| covered with cinders, and he must stop, if he 
could, at the gutter ledge, which was only a few 
inches wide. 
If he did not 
stop — the lit- 
tered planks of 
the court were 
a hundred feet 
below. 

A fireman 
may not think 
of his wife or 
of his babies at 
such atime. He must 
act without a tremor 
and take his chances. 

Quirk slid. His 
rubber boots struck 

the ledge, his body 
bounded up, for a moment 
he stood balanced like a 
tight-rope walker on the 
gutter ledge, and then he 
fell back on the slate 
mansard, safe. Below, a thousand men 
with clenched hands and bitten lips 

groaned their relief. 

Gies came next. Quirk, who had steadied 
himself, caught him. Then Gies caught Chris- 
tianson, and Christianson caught Fuller. It was 
now Greenman’s turn. Greenman was blue 
about the lips. He told Scanlon that it was a 
terrible risk to take. 

“Steady, now,” 
“Don’t look down.” 

Greenman slid. He looked at the same 
moment. His rubber boot struck the ledge, 
caught—then slipped. 

“T’m lost!’”’ he shouted, as his body shot dizzily 
over the brink. 

“No, you aren’t,”’ growled Fuller, grimly. 
had caught Greenman by the collar. 

A moment both men tottered on the ledge, one 
below and one above. A _ merciful burst of 
smoke shot up and wi)cd out the horrid sight 
from the crowd. When it passed Greenman 
was lying limp on the ledge, with Fuller’s hand 
yet twisted in his collar. 

The other men followed without accident, 
Wendt last. Then began the perilous journey 
along the eighteen feet of ledge to the stand-pipe. 
Quirk led, sliding along the slippery slate man- 
sard, never trusting one foot in the narrow gutter 
until the other was firm. 

From below, it seemed as if the ten men were 
walking on air. So close to the edge of the roof 
did they tread that the crowd saw the bottom of 
each foot as it was lifted. 

At last Quirk clasped the stand-pipe and slid 
swiftly downward. Then came Gies and Fuller 
in order. 

“Hurry, there!” shrieked a voice above the 
roar of the fire. ‘The roof is going to fall!” 

At that moment there wasa crash and a bright 
burst of flame behind them. Greenman, still 
terrified, reeled wildly. 

“Steady, there,” roared Wendt. 
the belt house—not the roof.’ 

Greenman, Scanlon, Christianson went one 
after the other, spinning down the iron stand- 
pipe like boys on a peeled pole, until only Wendt 
was left. 

“Hurry! hurry!’ came again the marshal’s 
voice. A great stream of water drenched a flame 
that had sprung out just below the gutter where 
Wendt stood. The crowd was silent, with every 
muscle tense. 

Wendt grasped the stand-pipe, now almost 
burning hot, and slid. An instant later he was 
swallowed up in smoke and flame. There was 
the grow] of yielding timbers, then a sullen roar, 
and a voleano of fire poured upward out of the 
elevator’s pit. The roof had fallen. 

Two firemen ran forward with their helmets 
to the heat and dragged Wendt away. His hair 
and his eyebrows were singed. His hands were 
raw with burns. 

“T guess I fell most of the way,” he said, 
laughing weakly. 

There the incident ended. It had lasted just 
twenty minutes —from twenty minutes after 
twelve o’clock on October 26, 1896, when thie 
Bangor ladder tipped the elevator window, to 
forty minutes after twelve, when Wendt came 
down. The Two Sisters were destroyed, and 
more than a million bushels of wheat were lett 
soaking in the river or smoldering in the ruins— 
but no lives were lost. 

The scarred marshal was asked after the fire 
if such coolness and daring should not be re- 
warded. 

“Rewarded!” he said, gruffly. “Didn’t they 
escape? It is a part of the business.” 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
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shouted Wendt, hoarsely. 


He 


“Tt’s only 
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In the summer of 1854, when I 
was a very young man who had 
lately become the happy posses- 
sor of a small schooner - yacht 
called the Foam, I was cruising 
in the Baltic with the late Lord 
Arthur Russell, and we saw, as 
we had intended, something of 
war. The siege of Bomarsund, a 
great Russian fortress on one of 
the Aland Islands, was then about to be begun by 
the British fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
and a French force under General Baraguay 
@Hilliers. 

The fortress of Bomarsund stands in a land- 
locked bay which indents the largest of the Aland 
Islands, and is sheltered seaward by smaller 
islets. The fortifications consisted of a half-moon 
battery of ninety guns, flanked on three sides by 
circular towers placed on the high ground which 
surrounded it. 

It had been arranged that the French troops 
should attack the circular tower on the right of 
the Russian position, while the British marines 
were to make a diversion in the opposite direction. 
As we sailed past in the Foam we could see 
the long-coated Russian soldiers walking on the 
beach. Of our own fleet we found anchored out 
of shot several ships under the command of 
Admiral Chads, who had been an old friend of my 
father’s. We spent the afternoon in exploring 
the narrow channels between the fir-clad islands 
that occupy the offing. 

At one place we landed and paid a visit to a 
fisherman’s wooden house, which seemed clean 
and neatly kept, the bare deal floors being strewed 
with fresh, sweet-smelling pine shoots. The 
family consisted of the parents—a fair-haired, 
handsome couple—and three little children whose 
names were Antonia Seraphina, Gustava and 
Seraphina Johanna. A brother of the house had 
unluckily been sent to prison in chains, because 
a Swedish Testament given to him by one of our 
captains had been found in his pocket. 

At three o’clock the next morning, August 
8th, we were awoke by a cannonade, and found 
the Amphion laboriously bombarding a little 
mud-work close to the water’s edge, which, 
however, had been deserted during the night. 
The remainder of the day was occupied in the 
landing of the French soldiers. The scene was 
very pretty, as the boats passed on in multitudi- 
nous succession from the French ships, while the 
regiments kept forming on the beach, and then 
wound upward through the thickets, their swords, 
bayonets, red trousers and the green leaves all 
glistening in the sunshine. 

A couple of days were now occupied by the 
French and by our engineers in preparing the 
batteries which were to attack the outlying forts, 
while we amused ourselves in visiting their 
camps and seeing as much as we could of what 
was going on, both on shore and on the water. 

One forenoon I went on board the small steamer 
on which Admiral Napier had hoisted his flag. 
Seeing me on deck, he called out from the bridge 
on which he was standing: 

“Have you a mind to see a shot fired over you?” 

I replied that I should be delighted. 

“Then go on board the Penelope; she is just 
starting,” cried the admiral, “and, Mr. Graham, 
you go, too.” 

Accordingly we jumped back again into my 
dinghy, and by dint of standing up and waving 
our hats, we induced the Penelope to wait for us. 
Stanley Graham was my cousin, the third son of 
Sir James Graham, Bart., of Netherby (and at 
this time First Lord of the Admiralty), a midship- 
man serving with Sir Charles. 

The Penelope was a paddle frigate, carrying 
two ten-inch guns, and Captain Caffin’s orders 
were to proceed down a certain channel with the 
view of ascertaining whether an outlying fort, 
whose embrasures were apparently bricked up, 
was armed, in which case he was to coax the 
battery to open fire without, however, attempting 
to engage it, an effort to which his vessel’s 
armament would have been quite unequal. 

Accordingly we sailed in nearer and nearer, 
without the fort making any sign. At last, how- 
ever, there came a puff of smoke, and a round 
shot fell into the water a good deal short of us. 
On this we edged in a little nearer, and again 
there came another shot, as ineffective as the 
first. Emboldened by this feeble demonstration, 
we advanced with more boldness, when forth 
came another puff, and a shell or round shot 
whizzed between our masts, and fell several 
hundred yards beyond us. 

Having thus accomplished his appointed task, 
Captain Caffin put his helm over, with the inten- 
tion of sheering off; but at this very moment, 
crash we went on the top of a sunken rock, and 
there stuck. In vain the engines were reversed, 
and every effort made to set the vessel free. 
Rejoicing in the success of their ruse, for they 
had purposely lured us into our present position, 
the Russians in the main fort began to make a 
target of the unfortunate Penelope. 

It was a little time, however, before they got 
our range; but I confess that at first I could not 
help ducking each time a cannon-ball hurtled 
Overhead. At last, bang went a round shot 
through both our paddle-boxes. Having heard 
that it was a prudent measure to put one’s head 
into the first hole made by a cannon-shot in a 
vessel’s side, though disdaining to practise the 
expedient, I determined to watch whether it 
would have been successful. 

A minute or two afterward there came another 
shot within two or three feet of the first, and 
immediately after a third, which knocked the 
Previous two holes into one, a circumstance 
which satisfied me that the above theory did not 
hold water. 

After it became evident that we were stuck 
hard and fast, measures were taken to lighten 
the ship. Shot and shell were brought up from 
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this having no effect, prepara- 
tions were made for doing the 
same with the guns. All this 
while—for these operations occu- 
pied some time—the aim of the 
enemy was continually getting 
more and more accurate. 

Being myself unoccupied, while 
everybody else was busily en- 
| gaged in discharging his allotted duty, I had 
| ample opportunity for observing what was going 
| on, for counting every fresh impact of the Russian 
shot, for speculating on what the upshot of the 
affair was to be, and for analyzing my own sensa- 
tions. I do not say that these were altogether 
pleasant, but still I was conscious of a certain 
satisfaction at finding that I had no feeling of 
nervousness, in spite of seeing one or two horri- 
ble sights as various casualties occurred in my 
neighborhood. 

One man was struck across the face by a 
heavy splinter, which buried itself in his brain. 
Another had the top of his skull taken off as 
clean as if it had been done with a knife, while a 
third poor fellow was cut right in two. Once, 
| indeed, I had a narrow escape, for as I was 
| pacing the deck I stopped opposite the wide 








embrasure for the big gun, 
saying to myself that a logi- 
cian would take up his posi- 
tion on this very spot, as the 
chances of being knocked 
over by a cannon-ball were 
no greater here than in any 
part of the ship, while there 
would be an absolute im- 
munity from splinters, which 
cause even more destruction than the shot itself. 

At the very moment that this thought was 


within half a foot of my toes, and covering me 
with sawdust. But the most singular accident of 
all was one which happened to an unfortunate 
French officer who had come with a message and 
was standing in a boat on the off side of the 
Penelope. A cannon-ball came clean through 
two lower-deck ports and took off his head. 

What pleased me most, however, during the 
whole business was the gallant behaviour of a 
little midshipman, a mere child, thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. About the time the fire 
became pretty hot, I happened to come across 
him, and as he seemed to be as much out of a job 
as myself, I touched my cap and took the liberty 
of observing that it was a fine day, to which he 
politely replied that it was. 

Encouraged by his urbanity, I ventured to ask 
him how long he had been at sea, to which he 
answered, “I have only left my mamma six 
weeks; but I aint going to cry upon Her Majesty’s 
quarter-deck !’’—a remark which I think as worth 
recording as many a one made by more illustrious 
heroes. Soon after this, however, a man was 
killed close to him, and the poor little fellow 
fainted and was taken below. 

As the situation became more serious, a certain 
angry feeling began to prevail, at all events 
among the crew, if not the officers, at the admiral 
not sending a big ship to draw the fire of the fort 
from its present victim; but soon afterward 
Captain Hall,—a very gallant officer known in the 
navy as “Nemesis Hall,”’—in command of the 
Hecla, another paddle steamer, came in to tow us 
off. But it looked as though this resource was to 
prove as useless as our own efforts, for the 
Penelope still refused to move. 

At this juncture Captain Caffin, with wonderful 
but most unwelcome consideration, expressed his 
desire that Stanley Graham and I should transfer 
ourselves to a boat and remove from under fire. 
My instinct was to demur at this suggestion, for I 
naturally desired to see the affair through; but 
as I did not feel justified in adding to the com- 
mander’s anxieties at so critical a moment, I 
obeyed his orders on condition that he would 
afterward write us a note to say that it was at his 
| especial request that we were deserting his 
ship. 

Stanley Graham, who, though scarcely yet 
convalescent from a bad fever, had shown the 








below and hove overboard, and | 


**WE HAVE NOT SURRENDERED! ”’ 


glancing through my mind, bang came a round | 
shot right through the port, striking the deck | 


especially anxious that this should be done, in 
view of his professional reputation. Having, 
however, got into the boat, as good luck would 
have it, through some misapprehension on the 
part of the coxswain, instead of being conveyed 
to a distance from the field of action, we were 
simply transferred to the Hecla, which was merely 
“out of the frying-pan into the fire,” for the 
Russian fort was becoming even more attentive 
to the rescuing ship than to her original target. 


Penelope, having got rid of all her shot and guns, 
and of some of her ballast, after a sojourn of four 
hours on the reef was at last got afloat and, amid 
the cheers of her own crew and of her rescuers, 
was triumphantly towed back to her former 
tranquil berth. 

This happy consummation having been arrived 
at, Captain Hall kindly asked me down to 
luncheon, and I have scarcely ever enjoyed a 
meal more. I was very hungry, and the con- 
sciousness of having been accidentally compelled 
to pass through an interesting experience which 
it would have been foolish to encounter volun- 
tarily made me well pleased with my good 
fortune. 

I afterward heard that the Penelope had received 
forty shot in her hull. The Hecla also was consid- 
erably damaged. Although their butcher’s bill, as 
the sailors hideously call it, was not formidable, 
the loss on board several of the men-of-war which 
took part in the Battle of Trafalgar was less than 
on these two ships. 

By this time the allies had got ready the bat- 
teries which were to attack the two detached 
forts. The French battery was established over 
against the western circular fort, called Fort 
Tzee, under the immediate direction of General 
Niel, while the English were arranging to knock 
down the other 
fort, called Fort 
Nottich, under the 
auspices of Gen- 
eral Jones. The 
French attack was 
armed with four 
eight-inch mortars 
and four sixteen- 
pounders; that of 
the English with 
six thirty-two 
pounders, of which 
however, only 
three were brought 
into action. 

The next day the 
ball on shore was 
opened, and three 
of us, Captain La 
Brise of the French 
ship Fulton, Lord 
Clarence Paget of 
the Princess Royal 
and myself, deter- 
mined to have a 
look at what was 
going on in the 
French trenches. 
It was a lovely 
sunshiny morn- 
ing; the air was 
loaded with the 
wholesome smell 
of the pine woods 
which clothed the 
valleys; and as 





we passed upward | 


through the heath- 
ery, rock-strewn 
slopes, wild flow- 


ers, butterflies, the hum of bees and the odor of | 
the sweet-scented shrubs encompassed us with a | 


sense of peace and beauty which contrasted 
strangely with the violence of the drama in which 
we were about to engage. 

As we approached the scene of action, we came 


shooters crouching in every little cleft of the 
broken surface, like so many deer-stalkers, while 


below. 


less innocuous. 
were being carried to the rear, or straggled pain- 
fully out of fire. 

The first casualty was represented by a French 


what was luckily a spent ball. 
walk with the support of two comrades, who 


to his windpipe. 

At last we reached the battery, where we spent 
some hours watching with great interest the 
effect of the shot upon the walls of the fort it was 
bombarding. A considerable breach had already 


down a fresh cataract of stones and mortar. 
But what amused me most was the tremendous 
indignation of the French officer in immediate 
charge of the guns, who walked up and down, 
swearing vehemently at the Russians for not 
having hoisted a flag over their works, and with 
equal vigor at his own commanding officer for not 
having insisted upon their doing so. 

Presently a great shout arose, the bugles 
sounded the “cease firing,” and looking over the 
sand-bags we could see, standing in a widely 
damaged embrasure, a Russian soldier hanging 
out a flag of truce in the shape of a very dirty 
white table-cloth attached to a musket. It was at 


officers passed out of their battery in order to 
meet the Russian officers who were standing in 
front of their own works. 





Anxious to see what was going on, my two 
companions and I did a very foolish thing. We 
' slipped quietly over the parapet, and making a 
| detour to avoid the sentries, passed round to the 
|farther side of the fort, expecting to find the 


| “pourparler” still going on. Instead of that there | 
greatest coolness during these trying hours, was | was not a soul to be seen, and just as we were | once more. 


However, to make a long story short, the | 


upon scattered parties of chasseurs and sharp- | 
in answer to their bullets, shot and shell whizzed | 
harmlessly over their heads as they lay laughing | 


Presently, however, our surroundings became 
Wounded men from the front | 


artilleryman, who had been hit in the throat by | 
He was able to | 


seemed to take a personal pride in their friend’s | 


wound, and insisted upon his opening his mouth | 
in order that we might admire the damage done | 


been made, and every shot and shell brought | 


once conjectured that the fort desired to surren- | 
der, and General Baraguay d’Hilliers and some | 
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| walking up to the gate of the tower, thinking the 
| fighting was over, a Russian officer rushed out in 
|@ very excited manner, crying out, ‘‘What are 
| you doing here? We have not surrendered!” for 
it appeared that the negotiations had failed, and 
that the French party were already back within 
their own lines. 

The predicament was serious, for our only 
chance was to take the shortest cut back to our 
own battery, which might be expected to open 
fire in our faces at any moment, while the 
Russians would be quite entitled to pot us from 
behind. Fortunately the specified time for the 
cessation of hostilities did not elapse until just as 
we leaped through a friendly embrasure into the 
trench beyond it. 

The next morning Fort Tzee surrendered. 
There had been a mutiny among the men the day 
before, which had occasioned the parley I have 
described. Upward of fifty Russians had been 
killed and their bodies were found packed in 
barrels with lime, which were then headed down, 
a very imperfect form of interment. 

The attack was now directed against the main 
works, and on the 15th, Arthur Russell, La Brise 
and I happened to be paying a visit to one of the 
new mortar batteries, erected at a distance of one 
hundred and fifty yards from the curtain of the 
fortress. In the morning the Russian fire had 
been very severe, and there had been thirty or 
forty casualties, but by this time it had consider- 
ably slackened. 

Suddenly and quite unexpectedly, for no breach 
had been effected, about one o’clock in the after- 
noon a white flag was displayed. An order was 
given to the companies about us to stand to their 
arms, and immediately after a rush of all the 
troops in the neighborhood took place in the 
direction of the gute, au pas gymnastique. In 
this movement we were not unwillingly involved, 
and had the satisfaction of entering the captured 
fortress of Bomarsund with the head of the 
French column. 

Inside the oval enceinte we found sixteen hun- 
dred Russians, fine men enough, but smelling 
abominably, clothed in dirty yellow gray, with 
their heads close shaven, which gave them the look 
of convicts. In the centre of the space a shining 
heap of arms—swords, guns and bayonets—was 
rapidly accumulating, as the garrison laid down 
their arms, while a general spirit of hilarity 
seemed to be the prevailing sentiment among all 
concerned. 

There then ensued one of those clever coups de 
théadtre of which the French are such masters. 
The Russian prisoners were huddled into the 
centre of the great courtyard,—its outer sides 
were lined by French regiments,—while General 
Bodisko, in what was apparently a brand-new 
smart green uniform, with heavy gold epaulettes, 
was placed in front of his men. 

From outside the reclosed gates of the fort 
there resounded a loud fanfare; then they slowly 
opened, and through them, amid the blare of 
clarions and the music of the bands, mounted on 
a white charger, General Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
surrounded and followed by a blaze of staff 
uniforms, entered to receive General Bodisko’s 
homage and surrender. The three English admi- 
rals had also come ashore, but they had got 
mixed up somehow with the general crowd, and 
occupied a very back seat on this occasion. 

The drama in the neighborhood of the Aland 
Islands being thus concluded, we returned to 
England, looking in at Stockholm and passing on 
to Copenhagen. We stopped also at the Shetland 
Islands, from whence, on the 18th of September, 
| we got under weigh for the west coast of Scotland. 
On the 2ist of September we anchored off Dun- 
robin Castle in Sutherland, a place that is endeared 
to me by a thousand pleasant memories. My 
intended voyage to the Crimea was prevented by 
a severe attack of typhoid fever, which laid me 
up during the whole winter at Glen Quoich, the 
| home of Mr. Edward Ellis and of his son and 
daughter-in-law—one of the best and most charm- 
ing women that have ever lived, and whose tender 
care of her invalid I shall never forget. 
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Not the Shop. 


WELL-MERITED rebuke is one said to 
have been administered by a New England 
clergyman of considerable fame, to his 

negligent parishioners. 

The society had allowed the parsonage to fall 
into a shocking state, for want of repairs, though 
the missionaries at home and abroad were gener- 
ously supplied with funds from the church con- 
tributions. The minister had spoken of his needs 
once or twice, and then his pride had prevented 
| his saying more. Out of his own scanty salary he 
| had done what was absolutely necessary to keep 
a roof over his head. Yet he loved his thoughtless 
people, and would not leave them for another 
parish, in spite of frequent calls. 

At last there came a time when he felt that he 
| must make one more appeal, and he made it in 

this wise: 

“There is to be a meeting of the Hillside 
Gleaners at the parsonage on Friday, September 
third, at three o’clock in the afternoon,” he 
announced one Sunday. “As it is a long while 
since some of you have been to the parsonage, 

| and some of the younger members of the society 
| have never been there, it would perhaps be well 
| for me to state that it is a small, tumble-down 
| brown house, at the end of Horseshoe Lane. The 
| shingles are mostly off the roof, and it is mended 
in some places with tar cloth. 

| “JT trust no one will make the mistake of going 
to Deacon Willet’s old carpenter shop, which is 
on the opposite corner. The shop is well shingled 
and clapboarded, so that in case the day is wet, it 
might seem a more desirable spot, but the Hillside 
Gleaners are to meet at the parsonage, not in the 
carpenter’s shop, please remember.” 

There were a number of red faces in the 
congregation at the end of that notice, but on 
the next Friday the Hillside Gleaners met at a 
newly painted and repaired house, under a well- 
shingled roof, and the good minister took heart 
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Current Topics. 


The assimilation of Hawaii will be com- 
plete when the islanders are seen eating New 
England pie, and the inhabitants of the “pie 


belt” partake cheerfully and adequately of the | 


Hawaiian national dish, poi. 

Dreyfus has turned out another ministry in 
France, Still, his system of governing the country 
is like the give-away game in checkers. When 
he wins he loses. Every time he tips over the 
government he loses a chance to be tried again. 


Felix Mendelssohn, in the first half of 
this century, thought to spare his sister’s feelings 
by publishing her songs under his name. In the 
closing years of the nineteenth century Professors 
Ayrton and Welldon proudly acknowledge that 
for a large part of the interesting facts in science 
they have recently presented to the British Asso- 
ciation they are indebted to the assiduous labors 
of their respective wives. 

Men now living can remember when 
Rowland Hill effected the adoption of the “penny 
post”’ in England, and the vast progress it marked 
in human intercourse and information. To-day 
we stand upon the threshold of a penny post era, 
not only throughout the British empire, but in 
all the English-speaking world. It will be a 
time of mighty forward movements toward that 
intimate intercourse and sympathetic mutual 
knowledge that are the essential prelude to the 
brotherhood of man. 

The new South has its King Cotton, but 
there are other crop kings. A syndicate of 
sovereigns is better for the South than the sole 
monarch of the past. Of one of the Georgia 
counties the Atlanta Constitution picturesquely 
remarks, “There the corn grows full-eared, and 
the bulging bolls of cotton bid defiance even to 
four and one-eighth cents per pound. This, 
however, is because there is wheat to the right 
of it, potatoes to the left of it, and fattening cattle 
and rolling hogs before it.” 

One group in the sinking Mohegan, wrecked 
on the English coast, was a family gathered about 
the father, who exhorted them to keep cool. A 
survivor saw and heard. The example of calm 
courage is not lost. None of the family escaped 
the sudden and awful death, but the parent, 
literally dying at his post as head of the house- 
hold, will not be forgotten. Every instance of 
self-forgetfulness in peril that others may be 
cheered and saved is an imperishable portion of 
the world’s highest wealth. 

A prominent Spaniard, aman who knows 
both this country and his own land, attributes 
the superior vigor of the United States to the 
strength, in mind and body, of our women. 
“Give American wives,” he says, “to a million 
young men of Spain, and the nation in half a 
century will take its place again among the great 
nations of Europe.” It is a plausible theory; 
but we fear that, with all their virtues, our 
American girls are not quite unselfish enough to 
respond to a Spanish call for volunteers. 

The political boss may well say with Lord 
Clive, “Considering my opportunity, I am amazed 
at my own moderation.” Clive himself, walking 
through the treasury of the nabob of Bengal, 
with gold and silver and rubies and pearls piled 
on each side of him; with no power on earth to 
limit or question him, never enjoyed opportunities 
equal to those of a boss in a great city. That 
his very nod is Olympian is well expressed by a 
recent speaker: “Lf anybody refuses to give him 
the position to which he thinks he is entitled, 
that person is likely to find an engine-house 
erected in his back yard.” 

Hot air has recently been employed with some 
suecess in the treatment of joints which have 
been stiffened or distorted by chronic rheumatism 
or gout. The limb is encased in a large cylinder 
into which very hot dry air is introduced. The 
temperature of the air within the apparatus is 
often above that of boiling water, yet patients 
are said to be able to bear it for several hours 
without discomfort, and indeed in many cases 
* with positive relief of the pain and uneasy sensa- 
tion in the affected joints. The treatment must 
be repeated at moderately frequent intervals, 
although benefit often follows even one baking. 

A striking example of corrupt Chinese 
methods has just been brought to light. The 
taotai of Shanghai and imperial director of 
railroads was summoned to Peking by the 
emperor for a conference on important affairs 
of state. At the outer gate of the city he was 
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told his baggage would be confiscated if he did 
not pay thirty thousand taels duty. Much of 
his baggage being contraband articles which it 
was not lawful to take into the city, he paid the 
money. At the inner gate he was’ similarly 
stopped, and mulcted in the sum of twenty thou- 
sand taels. So it cost him nearly thirty-two 
thousand dollars to get into the city in compli- 
ance with the emperor’s order. No wonder, we 
say, that under such a system China is in the 
process of hopeless decay. Yes. And if corrup- 
tion is condoned even in the least degree in our 
own land, may we not be in danger of a like 
fate unless we mend our ways? 

The race problem, in dealing with Puerto 
Rico, is quite certain to be a difficult one; but 
| the religious problem will be still more perplex- 
ing. The inhabitants of the island are—sub- 
stantially without exception—Roman Catholics. 
Although there are millions of Americans of the 


naturally regard us as a Protestant people. 
They are accustomed to a religion established by 
law and supported by the state. There will be 
nothing of the sort hereafter. ‘The Puerto Ricans 
will have perfect freedom in religion, but they 
must support their own institutions, or rely upon 
Roman Catholics here and in other countries to 
provide the funds. 
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TOIL. 


He walks abroad on troubled waves, 
And reaches forth a hand that saves. 
Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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Two Eminent Englishmen. 


HE First Lord of the Admiralty and the 

Secretary for War in Great Britain are 

never taken from the army and the navy, 
as the corresponding cabinet ministers often are 
in France. They are almost always men of 
force, with a general training for public business, 
rather than any special knowledge of the great 
offices conducted by them. 

Mr. Goschen, who is the chief executive of the 
British navy, was a banker when he entered 
public life. He has been Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He has conducted an important diplomatic 
mission at Constantinople, and has held many 
offices of state because he is a man of great 
capacity. He is a most efficient head of the 
admiralty because he has a talent for making 
everybody in the department work. 

Mr. Goschen has a bent, ungainly figure, a 
rough-hewn face with deep lines and wrinkles, 
and a harsh, rasping voice. Although one of 
the poorest speakers in Parliament, he is always 
listened to with respect because the force of his 
argument commands attention. 

The speakership of the House of Commons 

was once offered to him, but he was compelled 
to decline the office, one of the greatest posts in 
England, because he was extremely short-sighted, 
and could not recognize members from the chair. 
He is aman of many talents, and has been highly 
successful in public life by virtue of them. 
Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary for War, has 
| not had military experience, but he has been 
| under-secretary in two departments and Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada and Viceroy of India. 
He is a. graceful speaker and an accomplished 
man of the world, but he is also a plodding, 
industrious official whose working power and 
mastery of details have been repeatedly shown. 
Under his direction the War Office is well man- 
aged, as it needs to be when England’s small 
army is overworked by arduous service in a 
world-wide empire. 

An American Cabinet should be made up like 
a British ministry, from the ablest men of the 
party in power. The members do not need to 
have special training for the offices assigned them, 
but they should be men who have had experience 
in public affairs, and who possess executive 
capacity and genuine working power. 
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The Shrine of the Republic. 


OME changes have been made in an old 
house in Philadelphia, in which every 
American should have an interest. Beneath 

its roof the colonies threw off the yoke of 
England, and declared themselves independent 
states, and it was the bell in its tower which 
rang out on that long ago July day, and pro- 
claimed to the world the birth of a new nation. 

Tn the course of time the old edifice has been 
greatly altered. Rooms, a steeple, even whole 
buildings have been added to it. Doors have 
been built up, and stairways torn down. 

For two years patriotic Philadelphians busied 
themselves with the task of restoring the old 
house to its original condition. At first they 
depended wholly on tradition to guide them, but 
as the work went on a picture of the original 
building drawn by an architect was found, and 
when the plastering was torn down, doorways 
and arches covered up for more than a century 
came to light. Some of the original doors and 
carved wood used in decoration were found in 
obscure corners of the cellars. 

The whole building has thus been restored 
with zealous care to its first condition ; an oblong 








same faith, the new citizens of our country will, 





colonial structure simple and dignified in outline, 
flanked on either side by small wings, with 
which it is connected by open arcades. 

The useless relics which had accumulated 
during a century have been swept away. The 
hall in which the Declaration was signed, stands 
as it did on that first Fourth of July when that 
instrument was signed. There is the table 
behind which John Hancock sat, and the very 
chairs which held the stern, grave men who 
signed away their title to property and life for 
their country. Every American should make a 
pilgrimage to the old house which has a prophetic 
meaning for all mankind. 
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IN THE TIME TO BE. 


Through the mist and through the dark 
Comes the dawn and sings the lark. 
Mrs. Annie Fields. 
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Royal Lottery Swindle. 


N Cuba, last winter, eight cents a day sufficed 
to keep a reconcentrado alive. Consul- 
General Lee distributed money for a time 

to the people who needed it, but he found that in 
spite of the eight cents they were still starving. 
He investigated a littl. Then he cabled to 
Washington: “Don’t send cash. Send corn-meal 
and codfish.” 

The living skeletons had been spending the 
money sent to keep them from starving for 
tickets in the Royal Lottery of Cuba. This 
hoary swindle was once known as the Royal 
Havana Lottery, and whole tickets cost forty 
dollars apiece. Later years have brought the 
cost down to a hard-times basis. The price of 
tickets is a dollar, and there are a quarter of a 
million of them. A drawing is supposed to take 
place every ten days, the capital prize being fifty 
thousand dollars, and other prizes aggregating a 
hundred thousand more. The man who has 
drawn a capital prize is yet to be discovered. 

Nevertheless, the lottery has been popular. 
Its little red tickets are spread over the island 
like so many smallpox pustules. Gomez’s sol- 
diers solaced their empty stomachs with dreams 
of the wonders to be wrought by the numbered 
slips of paper that were tucked away in their 
ragged trousers. So did Blanco’s men. Even 
to-day, half the beggars in Havana sell the 
tickets. The other half buy them. 

But the lottery thieves are nervous and 
unhappy. They have always paid a subsidy to 
the crown of Spain, amounting to one-quarter of 
their gross receipts, and they would willingly 
continue that bribe to the new Cuban govern- 
ment; but they fear that the influences that are 
to prevail in Cuba will be distinctly unfavorable 
to their scheme. And they are right. 

There is ample room for the Royal Lottery of 
Cuba in the same grave that holds the extinct | 
infamy which hailed from Louisiana. 
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Busy Shipyards. 


HERE is a revival of American ship-building 
which may well cheer the hearts of all who 
like to think of the American flag as flying 

on all the seas. 

This is due, partly, to the war. New ships 
are being built to take the place of those which 
were sold to the government for the auxiliary 
navy. The old vessels, in many cases, were 
built in foreign yards; their successors are being 
built in our own. 

The Philadelphia shipyards are building four 
large steel steamers for the American Mail 
Steamship Company, and one for the New York 
and Cuba Mail Steamship Company. At Ches- 
ter, two steel steamers are being built to take the 
place of those which the Old Dominion line sold 
to the government. At Newport News, three 
new Morgan liners, two new Cromwell liners 
and two new Pacific Mail liners are on the 
stocks. 

Besides, more than fifty vessels, large and 
small, are being built for our navy; and we are 
building ships for the Russian and Japanese 
navies. 

Competent English observers admit that owing 
to the progress which we have made in the iron 
and steel trades, we are now able to build ships 
not only as well as they are built in English 
shipyards, but just about as cheaply. 

In the old days of wooden ships, the clippers 
launched from American yards competed success- 
fully with those flying any other flag. It seems 
not too much to hope that this will soon be true 
of American steel-built ships. 
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Food for the Farms. 


HE Agricultural Department is now giving 
much attention to the subject of commercial 
fertilizers. The annual production of such 

fertilizers already has a value of about forty 





million dollars, and the business is developing 
so rapidly that some of the leading men engaged | 
in it expect the value to reach one hundred | 
million dollars within ten years. | 
There is hope for our languishing agricultural 
interests in this industrial fact. It indicates an 
awakening of farmers to the diversified needs of 
soil and crop. Vegetable life needs proper food | 
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and treatment as much as animal life. The 
most primitive tiller of the soil knows that a 
canary bird would starve on food that is accept- 
able and nourishing to a brahma rooster. His 
sheep and his pigs cannot both thrive on the 
same bill of fare. : 

He no doubt knows also that different crops 
require different nutriment, but it is only recently 
that the knowledge has been generally acted 
upon. That which is a tonic for one is poison to 
another. Oats and corn do not flourish under 
exactly the same conditions. Grass and grain 
may need different feeding. 

The farmer ought to find out what is lacking 
in the soil to cause a given crop to flourish. The 
coarse and primitive fertilizers of the past were 
better than nothing, but as the land becomes 
more worn it requires more concentrated nourish- 
ment and a more exact regimen. 

It is a hopeful sign that so many farmers are 
conducting their business on the basis of the 
richer knowledge they are acquiring. The new 
principle costs more money, but it pays in the 
end. 
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Befriended by Five Girls. 


ERY pleasing are the pages of Mr. J. V. 

Hadley’s recent little volume of reminis- 

cences, “Seven Months a Prisoner,” in which 
the author relates how he and the three compan- 
ions of his escape from a Southern prison were 
found, hunted, weary, half-starved and half- 
frozen, and helped on their way by the five 
Hollingsworth sisters, kind and courageous girls 
of Union sympathies who dwelt among the North 
Carolina mountains. 

The first difficulty was how to get the cold and 
hungry fugitives into the house of their new 
friends, where a company of neighbors had 
chanced to assemble that evening. They were 
stowed away temporarily in a corn-shed, where 
despite a smuggled pot of hot coffee, they still 
shivered so that one of them declared he “had to 
thrust his head between the logs to keep his jaws 
from chattering his teeth out.” Fronting the shed 
stood the house with its door midway, opening 
opposite a staircase. One of the sisters, stealing 
in at eleven, warned the men to take off and 
carry their boots, and when they heard singing in 
the hall to run into the house and up-stairs, 
quietly, one at a time; if the song stopped before 
all had entered, the others must wait, as it would 
mean danger. 

“We put ourselves in order,” says the narrator, 
“and patiently waited the signal. Soon there 
broke from the door indicated such a stream of 
melody as is seldom heard away from the moun- 
tains; loud, clear, vigorens, ringing and swelling 
out upon the night air like the chiming of bells, 
the words chosen being those of Doctor Hart's 
old familiar hymn, 

“*Come ye sinners, poor and needy.’ 
One by one we shot 4 to the house, and as 1 
bounded along I could but smile at the words of 
the old song, never before so well appreciated. 

“The singers were Martha, Mary and Elizabeth, 
while Lisha entertained the visitors, and Alice 
stood guard in the hall to see that none of them 
came to witness our performance. As soon as we 
were housed above, one of the girls shouted, ‘Oh, 
let’s quit this, it’s too cold!’ and through the hall 
and into the room below they ran, scolding the 
company merrily for their want of appreciation 
of the serenade.” 

Late that night two of the girls walked six 
miles and back again over the mountains, through 
wild and dangerous woods, to procure a guide to 
take the fugitives on their way, while the others 
hid them safely in a loft of which the trap-door 
was cleverly concealed by the canopy of an old- 
fashioned big bed beneath. 

There was, however, a delay of several days 
before the guide could start, and the sisters— 
surely adding a unique feature to a romantic 
escape—would not let their guests depart without 
a clandestine candy-pull in their honor, to which 
only Union girls were invited, and which went off 
none the less merrily because the hostesses had 
to relieve each other in doing picket duty at the 
door while it was going on. 
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An Incident Seventy Years Ago. 


HE methods of training children have under- 
gone a great change in the last fifty years in 
this country. A venerable lady recently 

told the following incident as a fact in her own 
childhood. 

“I belonged,” she said, ‘‘to a very strict family 
in which gay clothing was considered a temptation 
of Satan. I saw one day in a shop window of the 
village a pretty print, the color of the heart of a 
conch shell. I asked my mother to buy it for me. 
I was ten years old, and never had worn any but 
brown or gray stuff gowns. 

“She looked amazed and horrified, but without 
a word went with me to inspect the pink muslin, 
and to ask the price of it. 

“Coming out of the shop she said, ‘The price is 
five dollars. I will not buy such a piece of vain 
folly; but if you choose to buy it for yourself | 
will not hinder you.’ 

“‘T have no money!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Tf you will give up butter, sugar and molasses 
for six months you will have earned the price of 
the dress,’ she said. 

“I agreed eagerly ; but our tables were not then 
loaded with dainties as now. My fare was poor 
and hard that winter. However; I persevered, 
and one bright day the money was placed in my 
hand. I bought the lovely rose-colored stuff, and 
earried it home with a high, beating heart. 

“My father looked at it and at me with cold 
disapproval. 

“*You have earned this finery,’ he said, ‘and 
can wear it if you choose; but think how much 
more worthy in God’s eyes you would appear if 
you gave it to poor, lame Peggy, the tailor’s child.’ 

“I gave it to poor, lame Peggy, but in doing it 
my heart was full of fury and rebellion.” 

There were errors in judgment, no doubt, in the 
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hard parental discipline of the earlier days; but 
is the excessive indulgence of young people now 
more wise and just? Self-denial not learned in 
youth becomes a serious hardship, in middle life 
intolerable. 
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SPURGEON’S COLLECTION. 


In Spurgeon’s autobiography there is an inter- 
esting instance of the quickness, readiness and 
energy Which characterized his mind and his 
actions. 

During his first year in London, Spurgeon was 
invited to preach at Tring. The clergyman there, 
a worthy man whose stipend amounted to only 
about fifteen shillings a week, invited him to tea 
at his house. While they sat in his humble home 
the eminent preacher’s conscience smote him 
because his good deacon and himself were con- 
suming some of the scanty store of provisions, 
and he began to think of some plan by which 
they could repay the clergyman for his hospi- 
tality. . 

Noting that his friend was wearing an alpaca 
coat which was very shiny and in places so worn 
that he could see through it, Spurgeon hit upon 
his plan. So at the end of the evening service he 
said to the congregation: 

“Now; dear friends, I have preached to you as 
well as I could, and you know what our Saviour 
said to His disciples, ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give.’ I don’t want anything from you for 
myself, but the minister of this chapel looks to 
me as though he would not object to a new suit 
of clothes.” 

Spurgeon then pointed down to his deacon and 
said: . 

“Father Olney, down there, I am sure will start 
the collection with half a sovereign.” 

Father Olney at once nodded his head to confirm 
this statement. 

“I will gladly give the same amount, and if you 
all help as much as you can, our brother will soon 
have a new suit, and a good one, too.” 

The collection was made, it realized a very fair 
sum, and the minister was in due time provided 
with a suit. 
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EQUAL TO OCCASIONS. 


Lord Whitworth, who held various posts of 
honor in English diplomatic circles, was a kindly, 
gracious gentleman, as well as a wit and a man 
of the world. In his viceroyalty of Ireland, he 
proved to be so destitute of bigotry and bitterness 
that he was sometimes accused of lacking energy ; 
but the island government probably seemed a 
small thing to him who had been the voice of 
England at St. Petersburg and Paris. 

He had, indeed, almost measured swords with 
Napoleon, at the Tuileries, when that despot 
railed at England for not having evacuated Egypt 
and Malta, accused her of having violated treaties, 
and ended by flourishing a cane dangerously near 
the face of the English ambassador. 

Lord Whitworth put his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. 

“What would you have done, if the emperor had 
struck you?” he was afterward asked. 

“I would have felled him to the ground,” was 
the quiet answer. 

Perhaps the best story told of him is one showing 
how his quick wit disposed of a rival. When he 
was at the Russian court, Fox sent there, as a sort 
of ambassador of his own, a man named Adair, 
the son of a surgeon. 

One day the empress, speaking in French, said 
to Lord Whitworth: 

“Is he a very important man, this Monsieur 
Adair?” 

“Not so very, madame,” replied Lord Whitworth, 
“although his father was a grand saigneur”’—a 
remark which readers of French will recognize as 
a very good pun, for the word as used by rd 
Whitworth means “blood-letter,” while by its 
sound it also meant a great lord. 
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PITHY RETORTS. 


“Oh, don’t that hay smell delightfully!” ex- 
claimed the summer boarder somewhat ungram- 
matically, as the New Hampshire farmer drove 
her near a field of mown grass. 

“Humph!” retorted the farmer, “it smells of 
hard work.” 

The answer illustrates the grim humor of the 
New England farmer of the olden time, whose 
hereditary sententiousness restricted him to brief 
but strong expressions. Another illustration of 
this grim, pithy humor is given in the history of 
the Massachusetts town of Pelham. 

John Harkness, a farmer of that town, while 
plowing a gravelly knoll, one autumn day, had 
halted the oxen to rest, just as a gentleman, 
driving a pair of horses, passed up the high hill 
road near by. The gentleman, stopping his turn- 
out, bade the farmer good morning, and added: 

“May I ask you one question?” 

“What is it?” answered the farmer. 

‘What will such land as you are plowing bear?” 

“It will bear manure, sir,” answered the farmer ; 
and laying hold of the plow handles, he started 
up his cattle. 
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HE WOULD NOT BELIEVE IT. 


There is at times excuse for incredulity. A 
certain representative of the Sultan of Turkey 
mo oo was perhaps to be excused for 
unbelief, 

It was when the Duke of York—now the heir 
to the English throne, and the commander of a 
battle-ship—was a young midshipman, and his 
Ship was in Turkish waters. The story is vouched 
for by Admiral Sir Frederick Bedford, under 
W hom Prince George served. 

The vessel called at a Turkish port to coal, and 
during this operation a representative of the 
Sultan came to pay his respects to his royal high- 
hess. He was courteously received by the captain, 
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belligerent. “Only a Napoleon,” replied Bismarck. 
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but in response said that it was for the prince his | 
visit was intended. 

“I am in command,” said Sir Frederick, “and 
the prince is an officer, but here he comes.” 

At that moment the queen’s grandson, who was | 
in command of the coaling party, and who was | 
noted for energy in the performance of his duties, 
came up. That he was in command of the coaling 
party needed not to be explained to the visitor. 
The fact was apparent. He was as black as any | 
of the men. 

The Turk turned away in disgust, refusing to 
believe that he was face to face with an English | 
prince, and left with the conviction that he had 
been hoaxed. 
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COOLNESS IN DANGER. 


When the natives of the Gold Coast hinterland 
captured Lieutenant Henderson, an English army 
officer, they got into a wordy discussion as to how 
they would kill him. The victim listened anxiously 
but with outward calmness. 


“Oh, well,” said the lieutenant at last, “I cannot 
be bothered with your arguments! I’mvery sleepy. 
Let me know when you have decided ;”’ and off to 
sleep he apparently went. 

The unexpected performance saved his life. 
His calm indifference persuaded Samory’s men 
that they were dealing with some one of immense 
importance. Unwill ng to take on themselves 
the responsibility for his death, they sent him 
unharmed to Samory’s court, in the Jimini 
country. 

Once again Lieutenant Henderson saved him- 
self by a like exhibition ef courage. He found 
Samory on a throne, surrounded by many warriors, 
yet when motioned to do homage on his hands 
and knees he did — of the sort. He sat 
down on the throne beside Samory, and shook 
that monarch warmly by the hand. 

Thanks to his coolness and assurance he was 
accepted as the representative of a great sover- 
eign instead of a captive doomed to death. He 
= aoe to Samory of the queen, and Samory talked 

im. 
Thus a mission which might have ended, as so 
many African missions have ended, in a terrible 
silence and a suspicion of unspeakable horror, 
may end in a valuable basis of future relations 
between Great Britain and the Mohammedans of 
Western Africa. : 


UNFORTUNATE HEROINE. 


One of the eccentricities of the English language 
was lately brought to the notice of a New England 
woman by her Swedish maid. The girl had 
attended a night-school for some weeks, and was 
much delighted with her attainments in English. 
She expressed her wish to try her knowledge of 
the language by reading a story, and her mistress 
recommended for her perusal one called “A 
Modern Cinderella,” in a magazine. It was short, 
simply worded and appeared not to present any 
linguistic pitfalls. 


“Did you like it, Bertha?” asked the mistress 
when the magazine was returned to her. 

“Yas, ma’m,” replied the girl, slowly, “but I am 
sorry she had so much trouble and dose glass eyes, 
too. My brudder, he had one glass eye, and it 
was vera hard for him.” 

“Why, I didn’t remember about her having 
zlass eyes,” said the mistress. Bertha unfolded 
the ma; azine, and pointed with a respectful finger 
to the following undeniable proofs: 

“As Polly moved about the kitchen, doing her 
work, her eyes suddenly fell on the letter which 
lay unopened in her aunt’s lap. 

**Keep your eyes where they belong,’ said that 
lady sharply ; and poor Polly colored with shame.” 


“WHAT will be the cost of the war?” asked 
Queen Augusta, when French and Germans grew 
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HARRY s. STREET 
Our little boy, now nearly nine 
months old, weighs 23% pounds. 
We commenced the use of Mellin’s 
Food when he was about three 
months old, after using several 
other foods, but none seemed to 
| agree with him until we used 
Mellin’s. I shall always recom- 
mend Mellin’s Food as the most 
perfect food for infants. 
Mrs. Harry W. Street, 
1 Rowayton, Conn. 





A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free 
of charge, upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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My lady’s fair, and more than 





air, 
With 4 py cheeks, and an- 
el 


s r, 

And sweet moist eyes, as 
freshly blue 

As violets through a drop of 
ew. 

My heart she has with snares 
pese 

Till I'm her captive bound,— 


a! . 

(I must confess, though 
fondly weak), 

Her “ways and customs,” so to speak, 

Are most decidedly unique! 


Her countenance is oft obscured 

Like some full moon in clouds immured 
with berries, daubed with smears 
Of “lassers canny,” streaked with tears. 
But never, for such ha thi 

Does she d 


— 


as this, 
eem fit that t should miss 
The pleasure of her honeyed kiss! 
Her kisses,—I’ve no need to sue 
For these sweet boons, as many do!— 
Lsometimes fear, in her rr 
She’ll blot my features out of sight! 
Though ’tis not to my dullness clear, 
She shuns my lips, with frown severe, 
But singles out my nose, or ear. 
My lady’s hands are brownly tanned, 
And gray with grubbing in the sand, 
And making Pe ane am smooth and round, 
And digging clam-shells from the ground ; 
Or green with toiling to uproot 
The pretty plants, or to compute 
The seeds in papa’s garden fruit. 
My lady’s robes are filled with rents; 
And though a man, untaught and dense, 
And ignorant of lady-lore, 
I think they’re sometimes hind-side-fore ! 
er shoes, kicked out at heel and toe, 
Are dreadful quite with mud-pie doug |i, 
And buttons parting nse mg 
And yet, most condescen ingly. 
They stand upon my tailored knee! 
Of most, my lady will be met 
With due reserve and etiquette, 
While I, her worehipogr and s!ave, 
The more outlandish / beliave 
The more I win, with painful art, 
My way to her coy maiden heart! 
Of constant playing “hunkey-bear,” 
And agitate my agting side 
In showing how the “farmers ride,”— 
Her highness on my boot astride! 
No other lays such hard commands, 
No other makes such vast demands, 
For when our way the “sandman” creeps 
She uses me for couch, and sieeps! 
And yet I know,—a-nodding down 
Above the faaay. frowsy crown, 
The round fist doubling might and main 
“tick tick wpe 8” chain, 
™m 


CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 
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The Best Man. 


we R. C. F. B. MIEL, in his auto- 
biography, mentions the Rev. | 
Dr. Gannett, of Boston, as 
the best man he ever had the 
privilege of knowing. <A 
person’s hero is perhaps the 
touchstone of his own 
character, and Mr. 
Miel says that Doctor 
Gannett had _ the 
highest regard for 
Monsieur de Chey- 
erus, the first Roman 
Catholic bishop of 
Boston, and that he 
gave this incident as 
one of the reasons for 
it. 

“Abandoned in a 
miserable cabin,” he 
quotes Doctor Gan- 
nett’s words, “not far 
from Boston, was an 
infirm negro. The bishop found him, and 
without informing any one, every evening, 
after his day’s duties, quietly made his way to 
the cabin and devoted himself to this afflicted 
creature ; washing and dressing his sores, making 
his bed, and providing for his various wants. 
A servant, who remarked that on the bishop’s 
return his coat was covered with dust and 
feathers, wondered where his master went, and 
followed him afar off on one of his excursions. 
Looking between the loose timbers which made 
the wall of the cabin, he saw the man of Gud 
engaged in his work of mercy.” 

It was not strange that a man loving such 
deeds, should be surprised in no Jess humble and 
Christian charity himself. 

Mr. Miel had been told that a worn-out German 
teacher was lying ill in a cold attic in the poorest 
quarter of the city. The kind-hearted French- 
man went in search of the friendless sufferer, and 
after a long hunt found him. On coming near 
the top of the dangerous stairs, Mr. Miel heard 
a strange noise. He crept up softly, stopping to 
listen. There was a man at the open door of 
the room. He had a broom in his hand. His 
back looked familiar. Mr. Miel followed him 
into the room, and came face to face with Doctor 
Gannett. 

The squalid room was warming with a newly 
lighted fire. The invalid was sitting in a chair, 
rolled in a blanket, eating hothouse grapes which 
the good Samaritan had brought. ‘The mattress 
had been beaten and turned, the sheets had been 
put out to air, and the little dark room had 
been set in order and had an aspect of cheerful- 
ness such as only a tender hand could bring 
about; and Doctor Gannett was so embarrassed 
at being caught in his act of kindness that he 
could hardly speak. 

Mr. Miel relates that on another occasion he 
discovered the same clergyman in one of the 
back streets of Boston, carrying a steaming bow] 
of broth into a miserable abode to one of his 
many charges. Such unostentatious, tender 
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DOCTOR GANNETT. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ministrations were the every-day acts of Christ, 
and this sincere, earnest man simply and natu- 
rally exemplified his Christianity by following 
his Master’s example. 

The word aristocracy is derived from the 
| Greek, meaning “the rule of the best.”” Custom 
has perverted the noble word to mean the rule of 
the high-born. The true aristocrat is he who, in 
devotion to the world’s great Teacher, gives 
himself in beneficent, untiring service to his 
fellow-men. His is the peerage of the soul, the 
supreme nobility that defies the mutations of 
time and finds its glory in allegiance to the 
| “King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
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Humor and Kindness. 


The people of America pride themselves on 
being able to see the humorous side of life, and 
smile a little superciliously at those more sober 
people who take themselves and their circum- 
stances too seriously; but like every other good 
thing a lively sense of humor may be abused, and 
when it leads a nation to make its guests wish 
themselves anywhere else rather than in America, 
it has certainly gone a step too far. 

It is said of the late Shah of Persia, that in his 
| desire to know more of the world he would have 
| come to America, but he feared that the Americans 





| would make fun of him. Possibly his staying 


| away showed that he had already gained a little 
| knowledge of the people of whom he wished to 
| know more, for just the fate he dreaded befell the 
| first and last envoy from Persia to Washington— 
His Excellency Hassan Ghouly Kham. 


This representative of a less civilized land did 
not find his sojourn in America altogether to his 
liking. The Americans were amused at him, and 
they let him see it. In sppearsnce he closely 
resembled a mulatto, and his attire was not of a 
modest style. His ears were decorated with large 
earrings, and his jewelry was of the loudest 
character. His ver too, were queer, and the 
newspapers found him a good subject for humor- 
ous remarks. They made fun of his name and of 
his oddities, and although he could speak but 
imperfect English, he knew that he was being 
made the butt of jokes. 

At last things came to a climax. At the house 
of a distinguished resident, he was refused admit- 
tance by a colored servant, who took him for a 
Virginia negro, and this slight, coming after man 
other things that had tried his temper, prove 
too much for his equanimity. In a rage e pro- 
ceeded to the State artment, to lay his griev- 
ance before Secretary Blaine. 

“During my oy? your country I have been 
annoyed, and treated in a way that a representa- 
tive of Persia should not be,” he said, ‘‘and the 
newspapers cartoon me, make verses about my 
name, and hold me up to general ridicule.” 

“But you should not mind that,” said Mr. Blaine. 
“Our President has to put up with cartoons, and 
the ridicule of the comic rs.”” 

“Yes,” replied the minister, “your President 
has to stand it, but I don’t, and I shall return to 
. government.” 

‘© some souls such humor assumes another 
aspect. Ernest Renan, in writing of his sister 
Henrietta, tells a story of her that shows her to 
have been sneer wanting in that kind of 
humor which could any way hurt the feelings 
of its subject. He says: 

“IT remember that as we were going in boats to 
a féte in Lower Brittany, our boat was preceded 
by another in which were some r ladies, who. 
wishing to deck themselves for the occasion, had 
hit on rather unfortunate and tasteless arrange- 
ments, which excited the mirth of the people who 
were with us. The r ladies perceived this. 
and I saw my sister burst into tears. It see 
to her barbarous to make fun of good people who 





were trying to forget their misfortunes in an 
hour’s -_ . In her eyes absurd persons were 
to be pitied, and she stood up for them against 


those who ridiculed them.” 
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Stealing a Bird’s-Nest. 


Nobody wants to hear about the vandals who 
go bird’s-nesting, unless we may be told that they 
have, in some fashion, come to grief; but a new 
and innocent form of that occupation has come 
into being, whereby one may carry off a nest and 
eggs without breaking the mother bird’s heart. 
A writer in Forest and Stream tells how he goes 
on this quest. 


I was out on a little expedition, the other day, 
along the banks of the Noroton River, near Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. The neck of land I sought is 
composed of soft, rich ground, and covere 
a heavy growth of bushes. Beneath them is a 
carpet of skunk cabbage and hellebore, and alon 
the margin, in the early spring, there are brillian’ 
patches of marsh marigold. 

Near by is a tall tree, and on the topmost twi 
a red-winged blackbird swung in the wind. A 
short intervals he uttered a joyous “Kong-quer- 
ree!” which was doubtless a signal to his mate 
and has been humanly translated as “All’s well!” 
AsI aggrenting, his confident announcement was 
changed to a suspicious “chut! chuck!” and then 
he launched himself into the air, with a shrill and 
prolonged cry of alarm. 

I pushed my way through the undergrowth, and 
had not gone far when there was a flutter of bird’s 
wings on my left, and the hen blackbird hung 
poised in air above me. There in a wild rose-bush, 
perhaps four feet from the ground, was the nest, 
and in it were four beautiful blue eggs, curiously 
streaked and spotted with black. 

I cut two straight poles, and slung them up 
horizontally, a few inches apart, almost directly 
over the nest. e them as firm as I could, by 
tying them to the bushes with cords, and by 
bracing them with stakes below. 

I then placed my camera on the poles, with the 

pointing down between them at the nest. 
and climbing a tree stump, close to the bush t 
was in a position to focus the camera. I had a 
slow plate; so I gave it a short time exposure, 
with full sunlight, and obtained a beautifully clea: 
picture of nest and eggs. 
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A True Story. 


Those who hold the theory that the poor cannot 
afford to indulge in feelings, and that to have 
enough to eat is for them to have all their longing 
satisfied, should read the story of two waifs, one 
of whom lately died in a Chicago hospital. 

They belonged, says the Interior, strictly to the 
ranks of those who struggle for the barest sub- 
sistence, earning a fag? living by acting as 
ee oy cobbling a little for the 

rest of the r. ey were in no way related 
ut they had ifved for years in the same Teom, and 








had learned to like each other and to be neces- 
sary to each other. If their undivided earnings 
amounted to a dollar a week they were in comfort. 
A little more meant affluence. 

There was one fear that pressed upon the hearts 
of these men—they dreaded a pauper burial. 
Lest either should come to such disgrace they 
covenanted to protect each other from it, and to 
pay every week fifteen cents each to a burial 
society which guaranteed something like ninety 
dollars on the death of a depositor. 

Two years ago the stren of one of these men 
failed. He could do no work, and from that time 
the stronger of the two supported both, and kept 
up the ——— of both policies. 

The end came at last. The double task fell 
from the shoulders of the survivor. He had 
to keep his promise to his friend, however. e 
collected the money for the policy, purchased a 
decent casket, and honored the dead man with 
a respectable funeral. Then he mailed all that 
was left of the insurance to the blind brother of 
his friend, paid two weeks’ premiums in advance 
upon his own burial expenses, and obtaining 
admittance to a city hospital, died within ten 
days—of a broken heart. 


———_.9———— 


Almost Up. 


ou struck?” the captain cried 
c arged on Lookout’s side, 
Who charged in all his martial pride, 

! y ridge and rut, 
Up! where the paths of life were shut, 
Up! where the death-winged bullets sped, 
Up! over dying men and dead; 
Nothing could stay his onward tread 
Until—that hurtling scrap of lead. 


“Where were you struck?” the captain cried, 
Between the waves of battle’s tide, 


“Where were 





The soldier answered, “Almost sy . 

“No, no; your wound—where hit, I mean ?” 
But, even in that final scene, 

True to his last heroic will, 

“Most up! ’most up!” he murmured still. 


But where his last hard duty led. 

Was all the dying soldier’s thought. 

And may we learn the lesson taught !— 

No matter where our lives are cast, 

peace or battle’s blast, 4 

peste . 
ast!” 


J. EDMUND V. CooKE. 
—— tee 


Unfriendly to Modern Science. 


Many persons who are considered “ well- 
informed,” as the saying goes, have moods in 
which they wish they had never heard of microbes 
and disease germs, but the following account of 
a “squatter’s” state of mind upon this point must 
at least be greatly overdrawn. We find it in the 
St. Louis Post-Despatch, and reprint it for its 
humor rather than for its scientific or historic 
value. 


It was a squatter’s cabin on the border of a 
swamp, and the squatter himself sat smoking his 
pipe as the colonel rode up and asked for a drink 
of water. One of the half-dozen children ran to 
the swamp with a gourd and filled it, but the 
colonel turned away, and said: 

as can’t drink that stuff; it’s full of young tad- 

les.”” 

“Yes, they do seem to be pretty thick,” replied 

the squatter, as he blew a cloud of smoke above 


his head. 
“T should think you'd be afraid to swallow these 
a, = said the colonel. 
“Don’t see nothin’ to be afraid of, sah. Reckon 
it’s wuss on the tadpoles than on us. Been drinkin’ 
eS eh sens for twenty years, and nobody’s been 
u a 


“There must be lots of malaria around here.” 

“Mebbe they are, sah, but I haven’t seen one as 
I knows of. they walk or fly?” 

“Malaria is what breeds chills and fever,” 
explained the colonel. 

“Oh, that’s it? Must be 
though we aint worryin’ any.’ 

“But you shouldn’t live in this miasma.” 

“Dunno what miasma is, but if she tackles 
this family, she’ll git the worst of it. We aint 
takin’ a bluff from anything.” 

“My friend,” continued the colonel, as he looked 
around, “did you ever hear of bacteria?” 

“Never, sah. Does he walk or fly?” 

“And did you ever hear of a microbe?” 

“Never did. Is he on the fight?” 

“How on earth you can live here, contiguous 
to this pestilential morass, with the air weighted 
— with malaria, is more than I can under- 
s n ” 


round here, then, 
’ 


The squatter looked up to the man on horseback 
for a long minute, as # puzzling over the words, 
and then queried: 

“What's ‘contiguous’ mean?” 

“Tt means alongside of.” 

“And what’s ‘pestilential?’ ” 

“Sickness and death.” 

“And what’s a ‘morass?’ ” 

“A swamp.” 

“Look here, stranger,” continued the 
as he rose, knocked the fire out of his R , and 
looked very serious. “I’ve lived here all my life, 
and I’ve seen a thousand people go along this 
road, but you are the first critter who has gone at 
it to upse me, and make me feel discontented 
was simply speaking of the situation,” 
explained the p< I sae . 

“And so am I, sah, and the situation are jest 
this: You’ve come along and made up faces at 
my tadpoles, you’ve throwed malaria and miasma 
at me, you’ve talked of pestilence and morass 
and microbes, and you’ve jest got me so riled up 
that I’m bound to say that if you don’t want to 
ask fur a chaw of terbacker or a drink of whiskey, 
or wasn’t intendin’ to stop and talk politics, you d 
better be a-gittin’, and keep a-gittin’ till you git 
beyond the next turn in the road. You may pass 
all right in some parts, but I’m dawgoned if you 
aint twice too particular fur sich common folks 
as we are around yere.” 


ee, 
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Lucky Shot. 


Ira Parmenter was hunting in Pennsylvania 
fifty years ago, so the New York Sun reports him 
as recently saying, when he saw a doe and a 
fawn coming toward him. He raised his gun to 
shoot the doe, but just then something dropped 
out of a tree upon the doe’s back. It was a 
panther. We let Mr. Parmenter finish the story 
for himself. 


The doe was crushed to the ground by the 
weight of the panther and the force of its leap, 
and the ferocious beast instantly had its teeth 
fastened in her throat. The fawn sprang ten feet 
away into the thicket. 

But the panther got little of the doe’s blood, for 
I bored it through and through with a bullet and 
a ——- of buckshot almost as soon as it had 
borne the deer to the ground. 
killed the doe or if she was dead before my bullet 
struck her, but the bullet that killed the panther 
lodged also in her vitals. 

e frightened fawn. true to the nature of its 


et | bet 


I don’t know if I | 
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kind, came stealing back after a time to loo 
its mother, and I fined it out of pity meee ae 
=, anything else. : 

er was a male, and, I believe 
mate of one that fell a victim to what I — 
called a providential shot of mine in my camp 
shanty the —_ before. The shanty was what 
we used to call a face camp, all open at one side. 

Noah Parker was with me, and some time after 
we had turned in for the night a most unearthly 
screech, sounding like the ery of a person in 
distress, broke on our ears. Parker said it was 

cry of a loon. 

After a long interval of silence, the cry was 
repeated near by—so near that it seemed to be 
close to the shan ‘: I asked Noah what we had 
ter do, as I shouldn’t get much sleep if that 
terrible screeching was going to be kept up 
around the shanty all night. 

“Fire your gun,” said he. “Sometimes that will 
frighten loons away on the double quick.” 

gun lay within reach. I took it up, held it 
out from my Ly 4 as I 4 on the ground, and 
fired out of the shanty. at was the end of the 
noise, and Noah said we had scared the loon so it 
wouldn’t be heard in that locality for many a day. 

I soon fell asleep, and it was broad daylight 
when I woke. u d my eyes and looked 
round. Then I rubbed them again and turned 
cold, for stretched on the spruce boughs in the 
shanty, and not six feet away, lay a panther. It 
was dead, for a rifle-ball had entered its eye and 
come out at the top of its head. 

That bullet was the random shot I had fired in 
the night to frighten away the supposed loon, and 
it had killed the blooodthirsty beast instantly. A 
second more, no doubt, and it would have had its 
fangs in my throat. Noah Parker said that was 
the luckiest shot that was ever fired in those or 
any other woods, and I have always believed it. 
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The Speller. 


An exchange gives the story of 4 man who is 
learning to use a typewriter, and incidentally 
learning to spell. He admits that he is not an apt 
scholar. The letters are hard to find, and the 
| spacing is easily forgotten. But one thing amuses 
him. He is learning to spell, and learning just as 
he did when a boy. 


Of course he could spell when he tackled the 
typewriter, but not in the same way. Now he 
istinctly enumerates each letter, and does it, 
too, with the greatest care. He finds himself 
spelling out the words in the newspaper, and his 
wife says he spells in his sleep. 

The other day the minister met him, and asked 
him how he was. 

“V-e-r-y w-e-l-l,” he gravely spelled out; and 
when the pastor looked amazed, he realized what 
he bad done, and hastily explained the cause of 
the peculiarity. The minister professed to be 

eatly interested, and wanted to know all about 
t; and the speller is worried for fear the parson 
will write a paper on the subject for some maga- 
zine. 

When the minister went away he shook hands 
with his parishioner and said, ‘ ‘Good-by.” 

“G-o-0-d—” began the speller. Then he recol- 
lected himself, and hastily added, “by.” 

He hopes in time to wear out this peculiarity, 
and when he increases his speed on the type- 
writer he no doubt will. 
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No Business of Hers. 


An interesting dialogue between a woman and 
a railway conductor—in which the woman got the 
best of it—is reported by the Philadelphia Press: 

“T shall have to ask you for a ticket for that 

-am. ” 


boy ma’am. 
ay guess not.” 

“He’s too old to travel free. He occupies a 
whole seat, and the car’s crowded. There are 
people standing.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“Il haven’t time to argue the matter, ma’am. 
You’ll have to pay for that boy.” 

“T’ve never paid for him yet, and I’m not going 
to begin to do it now.” 

“You’ve got to begin doing it some time. If you 
haven’t had to put up any fare for him, you’re 
mighty, lucky, or else you don’t do much trav- 
elling.’ 

“That's all right.” 
“You'll pay for that boy, ma’am, or I’ll stop the 
train and put him off.” 

“That's all right. You a him off if 
that’s the way to get anything out of me. 

“You ought to know what t es rules of this road 
I never oaw’ hin before. If 


you think 


madam. How old is that 

i don’t know. 

you want a ticket for him, you’d better ask that 

“ gentleman down the aisle. He got on with 
im.’ 


are 


“ 
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Fish in Nantucket. 


The residents of Nantucket are said to be so 
well satisfied with their small island that they 
care but little for the outside world. Naturally 
many of the men are employed in fishing, and the 
old fishermen delight to tell of the foolish ques- 
tions asked by the “rusticators’” who visit 
Nantucket in summer. One summer visitor, in 
turn, tells this story of the town fish-market: 

“Have you any salmon?” I asked of the old 
salt, who was sharpening a knife. 

“No, ma’am,” he answered ; and then he added, 
in a pleasantly condescending way, ‘““We don’t 
sell nothing but fish here.” 


“Well,” I responded, “salmon is fish, you know. 
They are caught in all —” but he interrupted me. 
“Land! I know folks eat all sorts of things. I 


hear about ’em eating frogs, and calling them 
fish. Folks are strange in their eatin’, same as 
they be in their clothes,” with a critical glance at 
my bicycle skirt; “but all the fish that folks ought 
to eat can be caught right round these shores. 
Can’t I sell you a nice bluefish, that aint been 
out’n the water more’n an hour?” ‘ 

Not knowing any better — to —_ his good 
— 1 purchased the bluefish and went meekly 

ome. 
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Hobson at Sunday School. 


When the Sunday school of St. Paul’s Church, 
Greensboro, assembled one Sunday morning, 
several years ago, says a Companion correspond- 
ent, a young man in the uniform of a naval cadet 
appeared and took his place in a class of older 
boys. 


He was greeted cordially and the lesson pointed 
out to him, but he was already prepared for 
the recitation. Arriving from Annapolis only the 
day before, to spend his vacation with his family, 
| he had taken pains to find from a neighbor what 
the lesson was to be, and had prepared it with 
| the same care that he has since given to the 
| study of problems in naval construction—or /e- 
| struction. For the young naval cadet was Rich- 
| mond P. Hobson, churchman, scholar and hero. 
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Ten Little Servants. 


Ten little servants Johnny has, 
That know but to obey, 

And to his slightest beck and call 
They never answer nay, 

And never argue or reply, 
Nor vexing questions ask, 

But with a good and hearty will 
Do their appointed task! 


Of different size and different strength, 
Yet willing all and true, 
And glad to give each other aid 
In everything they do. 
Five on his right, five on his left, 
And each one has his pair, 
Which matches him in size and 
form 
Exactly to a hair! 


In every duty of the day 
Each nobly bears his part, 
At school or home, no matter 
where, 
In labor or in art. 
And Johnny never speaks his 
wish, 
He only needs to think, 
And straight these servants do 
his will 
As quick as you could wink! 


And should these busy brothers 
work 
A single deed of shame, 
Not theirs the fault—you may 
be sure 
That Johnny is to blame: 
And so are you in the same 
case,— 
All children and all men,— 
For who has fingers strong and 
well 
Can count his servants ten! 
BRACE BAXTER. 





A Pumpkin-Butter 
Party. 


We started before daylight 
to go to Auntie Thompson’s 
sister’s farm. The pumpkins 
looked like giant oranges, lying 
in the corn-fields. We reached 
the farm in time for a second 
breakfast, where we met several 
other neighbors who had come 
to help. 

After breakfast Mrs. Abbot, 
auntie’s sister, took us out at 
once to the place in the back 
yard where two great iron 
kettles hung, gipsy fashion. 
Under the kettles the boys 
were piling pitch-wood for the 
fire, and Mr. Abbot filled the 
kettles with water. A wagon- 
load of pumpkins had been 
brought up from the field the 
day before, and were piled up 
on the grass, and Mr. Abbot 
and John and the other men 
set to work on them, cutting 
them in pieces with hatchets. 

The women stood around a 
table, and to them we children 
carried the pieces. They cut 
off the hard rind and took out 
the seeds and cut the pieces 
very small. Then they filled 
the kettles with the pieces of 
pumpkin and started the fires, 
and had a short rest while the 
fires blazed up and the mass in 
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cool, and next morning the butter was put into 
kegs and set away in the cellar for Thanksgiving 
pies and for use all winter. 

Fanny L. BRENT. 
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The Button Crop. 


We think our garden is very pretty, with all 
the dear old-fashioned flowers, pinks and lark- 
spurs and peonies; but I don’t know that it is 
prettier than other people’s gardens. We have 


. 
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the kettles heated. When it 
began to boil the work began, 
for it had to be stirred every 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


scrubbed it, and it came out very bright, as | 
bright as gold. And oh, when we took it to 
mamma she said it was gold! It looked perfectly 
beautiful, and Polly was beginning to tell all the 
things we would do with it, but I said: 

“Why, Polly, you silly! It doesn’t belong to | 
us; it belongs to mamma, and she paid us for it 
with the others.’ 

Polly’s face grew very long at that; but 
mamma asked her if she didn’t think I was 
right, and she said, “Oh, yes!” then she went 
and kissed mamma, but she kept her head down, 
and I knew that she felt like crying, but didn’t 
mean to let herself. So then mamma laughed a 
little, and kissed her, and then she kissed me, 
and said: “If the button is mine, I have a right 
to do what I like with it, haven’t 12” So we | 
said yes, of course she had. “Then,” said | 
mamma, “I shall give it to two young persons of | 
my acquaintance, to put in their museum.” 

We have a museum, Polly and I. Oh, we, 





*¢ WE’LL COME BACK AFTER THANKSGIVING.” 


minute from that time on. Mrs. Abbot and | one thing, however, that no one can have who 


auntie and the other women took turns at the | 


does not live near a paper-mill; that is our 


stirring, and I thought it must be great fun to | button crop. 


do it. 


You see, every spring some of what they call 


I begged so hard to be allowed to take my turn | “waste” is brought down from the paper-mill 
at it that at last auntie said I might. I went at | and put on the garden for dressing; and when 
it in great earnest, and stirred with a will until | it is all raked in, and sinks into the ground and 


my arm ached. I wished I had not asked to do | 
it, but I would not give up, so I stirred away | 


with my big wooden paddle, scraping the bottom 
of the kettle carefully every time so it should not 


burn. | 


gets mixed with the dirt, somehow the buttons | 


seem to stay on the top, or near it. At any rate, 
whenever you begin to rake or dig in our garden, 
up comes the button crop. 


One day mamma said, “Oh dear, I am so tired | 


Great drops of perspiration rolled down my of these buttons! I wish some one would pick 


face, and I shut my teeth hard and tried to look | 
as cheerful as Mrs. Abbot, who was at the other | 
kettle. But just as I felt that I must give up, | 
auntie came and sent me away with a kind word | 
| all the morning, and before dinner-time we had | 
We ate dinner out near the kettles, for some | four dozen buttons. Mamma was rather sur- | 


of praise. But I did not ask to stir again. 


one had to stir all the time, and as the owed 
boiled down they added more pumpkin and kept 


them out and take them away!” And then she 

told Polly and me that she would give us five 

cents a dozen for all the buttons we picked up. 
We went straight to work, and worked hard 


prised, for she did not think we would find so 
many; but she gave us the money, and I bought 





| 


| 


the kettles full. The “butter” boiled and bubbled | a ten-ball Roman candle with my ten cents, and | 


all day long, getting browner and sweeter and | 
richer all the time, though not a bit of sugar was 


Polly bought fire-crackers. 


The buttons were mostly common white china | Mamma brought her some water from the | 


were so happy, and Polly’s face looked as bright 
as the button, and we both hugged mamma till 
she said her ribs were in danger. So now we 
have the gold button in our collection, and 
everybody says it is a great beauty, and Polly 
and I think everybody is right. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
_ “Go get a 123, 456 to pick enough berries to fill 
it, then put it in the 123456 until tea-time.” 

She told 12 345 cousin was an 12345 at the 
wedding. 

They were faint with hunger, 12 34 the hill 
they trudged, knowing that 1234 and meat 
awaited them at the top. 

I do not think that child could possibly 12 
345678 than he is; his pranks 12345678 me. 

_ That deal was 1 2345 of many dollars; I'll try 
it 12345. ; 

“If you would give that 1234 5678 more air, 
your journey would not be so 12345678.” 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is worn upon the head, 
iy last two are eaten, made into bread; 
My whole crossed and recrossed has ever been, 
Yet certain it is, it has never been seen. 
II. ° 
ay first part does my second 
ver the rails each hour; 
= whole traverses the ocean, 
Jrawn by the selfsame power. 
It. 
My first we bear upon our feet, 
My second in our hearts; 
My whole in lands of tropic heat, 
The air with heavy odors sweet, 
Displays his curious parts. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
I’m made of copper, china, 


brass, 
Sometimes of common clay ; 
I’m made of silver, gold or glass, 
Or paper colored gay. 


I’m shut in big books out of 
sight ; 
I’m seen at every meal; 
I’m locked away in boxes tight, 
Lest thieves break in and 
steal. 
4. 
ANAGRAM. 
A Dish of Peas. 


Prominent persons of past 
periods. In the following order 
will be found a painter, prohibi- 
tionist, physician, physicist, 
philosopher, poet, president, 
playwright, penologist, primi- 
tive Presbyterian, pilgrim, po- 
tentate, e- ~~ atriot, 
patriarch, Puritan, politician, 
pope. philanthropist, primitive 

rotestant, prince. 

1. Guide iron. 

2. Low dean. 

3. Tilers. 

4. O, leg ail! 

5. Roast tile. 

6. Golf well on. 

7. “Boilbam? Can l’arn.” 
8. Keeps a share. 

« 9. Had row. 

10. J. X. Honnok. 

11. Teeth met pie, hrr! 

12. Hang me clear. 

13. Here I jam. 

14. Sara Van Loo. 

15. How? Nag in egg-store. 

16. He steal? Hum! 

17. Listen ha’d, miss. 

18. Side rail. 

19. Th’ evergreen hog-sty. 

20. Poor egg-dye, Abe! 

21. Learn! I’m truth. 

22. Black chin, Peter. 


5. 
PLURALIZATIONS. 

Pluralize the following: 

1. Unrestrained, and find a 
border. 

2. A garden tool, and find 
garments. 

3. A body of water; woollen 
cloth. 

4. A line; a flower. 
. A girl’s name; a grain. 

6. A Hawaiian dish ; balance. 

7. A bird’s cry; reason. 

8. A beam; to destroy. 

9. A body of water ; to grasp. 

10. A strengthening line; 
seeming. 

11. An animal; a short sleep. 


o 





6. 
CONCEALED BIRDS. 


The names of fifty birds are 
concealed in this story. 

Merlin Martin, Robert Dun, 
Lincoln Macdawly with his dog 
Fido, doing nothing but how 
(a very ordinary cur), Lewis C. 
Ardin, all puffing with excite- 
ment, and I, Tod Y. Chapel, 
started on a hunt after nylghau, 
koodoos, mountain sheep, 
which, with its sharp yellow 
horns, is kin to the merino, of 
whose wool they make handsome stuff in China, 
and various other onery beasts. 

Martin carried a Marlin and Mac a Winchester ; 
he also earried the lunch, which consisted o 
macaroni, biscuits (wanting, I regret to say, in 
freshness), and Piper’s pickles. 

So we started, an odd, yelling crowd. We 
walked in Indian file down a narrow trail, 
ducking our heads to avoid the branches. Long, 
mysterious shadows were cast by the setting 
sun. 

Birds flew about, making queer sounds, Mac 
began to look iterately at Dun, who looked as 


| though he had lost his pet relative. Suddenly he 


Pussy’s Burial. | 


The cemetery was beneath | 
A shaggy cedar-tree ; 

The mourners were the Jersey cow, 
And pussy’s child, and me. 


The tombstone was a piece of slate, 
And daisies were the shroud; 
I cried a little to myself; 
The kitten purred aloud. 
F. L. WALDO. 


+ 
> 





ELLEN awoke feeling thirsty, one hot night. 





put in. Toward evening they set the fires go| ones, but there were a few that looked queer | pitcher, from which all the ice had melted. 
out, but the butter bubbled away for a long time, | and foreign, and there was one in particular. It} Ellen took a swallow, and then observed, “I 
| suppose you thought that water was fresh, 


from its own heat. 


was brass, we thought, but so covered with mold 
The kettles were covered up and allowed to | that we could not be sure; so we washed it and | mamma, but it’s reallv a little bit wilted.” | 


stood still. 

“What was that? It must have been a rhinoc- 
eros preying upon a craven pig. Rouse yourself, 
Chapel! I can see a gleaming eye over there. 
We will be attacked!” 

“O very likely,” said I. “But I think not,” 

“Be quiet, Rob, instantly! Don’t jest or kick,” 
said Mac. He nodded inreply. We stood in line, 
ready for the onslaught. F 

“Ou! Can you not be careful!” cried Mac. 
“You must avoid the uncouth rush of the beast.” 

Suddenly we heard a crashing sound. Mac ran 


| east, and we all followed. ‘This reminds me,” 


said Mac, “‘of the time I chased the Mepepesnnee 
ia a field far east, on the road to Kio. Let me leac 
the way.” 

Here the animal plunged into the river, Mac 
rowing swiftly after. We wondered whether it 
would swim down stream or to land. It soon 
crossed to the other side, however, and here Mac 
shot it. At the sound of the gun a man who stood 
in a house beside the road came forth. 

“Rash, erratic youths,” said he, with flaming 
orbs, “you have killed my cow! Render me 
restitution or defray the cost. Rich or poor, you 
must pay me the value of my cow at par.” 
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Tue PEACE NEGOTIATIONS.—After consid- 
erable time had been consumed in the peace 
negotiations at Paris by the ineffectual attempt 
of the Spanish commissioners to induce the 
American commissioners to assume responsibility 
for the Cuban debt, the main question, that of 
the disposition of the Philippine Islands, was 
reached October 31st. The American commis- 
sioners communicated the purpose of the United 
States to take possession of the whole group, 
and to compensate Spain by a money payment 
for such expenditures as she had made for public 
works and permanent improvements in the 
islands. ‘The Spanish commissioners asked time 
to consider the proposition, and when this record 
closes, November 4th, the Spanish answer has 
not been given. 


AN IMPORTANT RAILROAD DECISION.— 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided the so-called “Joint Traffic Association 
Case” adversely to the railroads concerned. The 
question directly involved was whether the 30 
or more railroads constituting the association, 
and comprising the trunk-lines between the 
West and the Atlantic seaboard, had a right to 
make an agreement upon uniform rates. The 
United States Cirenit Court and the United 
States Court of Appeals had decided that they 
had. The Supreme Court reverses these deci- 
sions. The court reaffirms the principles laid 
down in its decision of the “Trans-Missouri” 
case, and declares the agreement of the associa- 
tion to be a restraint of trade and commerce 
within the meaning of the anti-trust act. Inci- 
dentally, the court affirms the constitutionality 
of that act, Justices Gray, Shiras and White 
dissent from the decision. 

THe DreyFrus CASE REOPENED.—The 
French Court of Cassation has decided to insti- 
tute a supplementary inquiry in the case of 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. The court has full 
authority, and its decision makes possible an 
examination of all the documentary and other 
evidence. 


A NEw CABINET IN FRANCE.—M. Charles 
Dupuy, one of the most eminent of French states- 
men, accepted the invitation 
of President.Faure to form a 
cabinet to succeed the Brisson 
ministry. Monsieur Dupuy 
is 47 years old, and has been 
in public life since 1885. He 
was at one time President of 
} the Chamber of Deputies, 

M. CHARLES OuPUY. and has twice before been 
premier. Monsieur Deleassé, who was minister 
of foreign affairs in the Brisson cabinet, retains 
that portfolio; and Monsieur de Freycinet takes 
the office of minister of war. 





THE BAHR-EL-GHAZAL PROVINCE, to 
which France has made certain claims in connec- 
tion with the Fashoda question, lies west of the 
Nile, and is watered by the river from which it 
takes its name. It has an area of about 9,000 
square miles. Before Egypt lost its hold upon 
the Sudan, the Bahr-el-Ghazal was its richest 
and most fertile province. Cotton and india- 
rubber were its chief products. Lupton Bey, 
Slatin Pasha and other governors of the Sudan 
placed a high value upon this province, for its 
fertility and its strategical position with reference 
to the control of the Nile valley. 


Tue TsAr’s INVITATION to a conference to 
consider the question of dis- . 
armament has been accepted 
by all the powers to which it 
was extended, and the Rus- . 
sian Minister of Foreign Af- { P 
fairs, Count Muravieff, is now 
in consultation with the tsar 
upon the programme to be 
submitted. Each power will 
be represented by three dele- count muravierr. 
gates, which will make the conference impressive 
in numbers as well as in dignity. 






DEATH OF CoOL. GEORGE WARING.— 
Col. George E. Waring, the distinguished sani- 
tary engineer and expert, died at his home in 
New York from yellow fever October 29th. 
He had been to Havana to study the sanitary 
conditions there and to suggest reforms, and was 
on his way back to New York 
when the disease developed. 
Colonel Waring’s most recent 
public service, prior to that 
in which he lost his life, was 
as street commissioner in New 
York under Mayor Strong’s 
administration, when he 
brought the department to a 
state of extraordinary efficien- 
cy. Twenty years ago, when there was an out- 
break of yellow fever at Memphis, Colonel 
Waring devised a system of separating house- 
drainage from surface-drainage, which has since 
been generally adopted. He earned his military 
title as a cavalry commander in the Civil War. 





COLONEL WARING. 











Photographic Awards 


FOR 1898. 


HERE were over seven thousand entries in 
THE COMPANION Photographic Contest for 
1898, the largest number yet entered in a 

CoMPANION exhibit. 

The contributors were fortunate in having for 
their judges, Mr. Wilfred A. French of Boston, 
Miss Emma J. Fitz of Boston, and Dr. R. R. 
Andrews of Cambridge, each being an expert 
amateur. These judges report that the collection 
as a whole is marked by a high degree of skilful 
manipulation, and that amateur photographers 


generally and professional artists will find in it | 


abundant material for profitable study. 
Following are the awards in the several classes: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
First Prize. 
HARRY RIssER PATTY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Second Prize. 











F. J. HOXIE, PHENIX, RHODE ISLAND. 
Special Diploma. 

E. a swell, Sacramento, 

} ARP yar, Winona, 

Fred L. Crocker, oston, 

Gerald A. Smith, Boston, 

A.C. Pouaiess, lion, 

A. A. Gleas' Everett, 

Thomas W. OWrig Bethlehem, 

Earl L. Hendricks,” Rock Falls, 

H. A. Beasley, Baltimore, 

L. L. Cowley, Lawrence, 

Honorable Mention. 
N Edson, yittred, ¢. Merehall. 
Frank Bird Masters Frank 8. Ca 
Dr. E. A. Shorey. W. J. Dick. 
Herbert O. Warner L. O. Hedden. 
Th. Pentlarge. Cc. M. Barrer, 
O. P. Watt Frank W. Holt. 
N. Tracy Stone T. R. Browne. 
R. F. Colwell. Edw. W. Brow 
L. F. Brehmer. at B. Damon 
M. E. Schmidt. B, E. Whitcher 
C. E. Eveleth, Will H. Walker. 
Clarence G. Badger. Ernest B. McCready. 
W. I. Pas 
WOMEN’S CLASS. 


First Prize. 
KATE MATTHEWS, PEWEE VALLEY, KENTUCKY, 


Second Prize. 
Mrs. SARA W. HoLM, SEDALIA, MISSOURI. 


Special Diploma. 





Mary F. Doe, Boston Massachusetts. 
Margaret Dewey, Springheld, h 

Miss A. B, Caldwell, alnut Creek, California. 
Mrs. Chas. L. Hayden, paltimers, poryiand. 
Mrs. Glen H. Foster, Iowa Falls wa. 

Nellie Contart, Crawfordville, indiana. 





Honorable Mention. 














Elizabeth B. Gendell. e M. rk. 
Louise G. Richardson. Edith Emery. 
Cora A. Simpson. izabeth Reeves. 
Mrs. Claud Gatch. Rosa M. Buck. 
Margaret B. B enoger- Grace C. Sanborn. 
Mrs. P. L. D eorgiana Stevenson. 
ora E, Hodsdon. Mrs, OE Bra 

B. Moor Helen Clendenin. 

y oh Whitney. Maude L. Fenton. 
Mrs. W. H. Sloan. Nellie M. Gaylord. 
Una Wheeler Mrs. M. J. Francisco. 
Marguerite Fellows. Mabel B. Smith. 

8. M. Dye 
BOYS’ CLASS. 
First Prize. 
J. Roy DONALDSON, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 
Second Prize. 


Roy R. KNIGHT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Special Diploma. 
Boston, 
La Grange, 
Honorable Mention. 


Victor D. Haven, 


Massachusetts. 
Bartlett Dickey, 8. 


Tlinoi: 





Menlo E. Moor Daniel E. Pellows. 
Ralph F. Perry. Herbert M. Hale. 
James M Henry P. P Upham. 
Hansell Watt. Leon Griff 
. W. Garrison. Fred Brophey. 
Ciyde P. Hendricks. J. Ross ews. 
Byron H. Smith. Alvin L. Cob: 
Wyian M Fits. Bugene stabi 
an M. ene 
Leonidas F. Reed. L. F. Elkin. 
E. Hoffman, Jr. ‘Wayne C. Albee. 
W. A. Brown. L. Howe. 
Geo. P. Walker. 
GIRLS’ CLASS. 
First Prize. 
HELEN 8. LEWIS, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Second Prize. 


Ruy M. Kine, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
Special Diploma. 








Helen P. Pishmend, Brockton, Passa chusotte. 
Jessie D. Carman, Bridgeton, New 4 
Maude E. Grant. Alameda, California, 
Katherine Emmons, Worcester, New York. 
Honorable Mention. 
Miriam Coffin. Pearl Moelk. 
Helen Earl. Maude E. Hall. 
nna Howard. Jessie Blankenburg. 
Grace Griffith. elyn G. Barstow. 
Edyth L. Hastings. Nellie A. Williams. 
mre e E. Johnson. Mabel L. Holman. 
Et ae! aiaie. ” pore w. pcDonald. 
a ram. eresa 
Winnie Hollis. Louise — 
ora eters. aroline 
Alice D. Chase. Hilda Beis aaa 
tha G. Morey. Ida Grout. 


Ber 
Lillian 8. Allen. 


BEGINNERS’ CLASS, 
One Prize. 
C. E. Yost, HORNELLSVILLE, NEw YorK. 
Special Diploma. 
Miss L. B. MEECH, NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 
Epw. W. BRowN, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


HUMOROUS CLASS. 
One Prize. 
WILBUR D. Brown, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
Special Diploma. 


W. C. BARRICKMAN, HARROD’s CREEK, KENTUCKY. 





An illustrated souvenir is being prepared 
which will be mailed free to all contributors to 
the contest. It will contain the judges’ report in 
full, half-tone reproductions of examples of each 
prize-winner’s work, and the names of all of 
the thirteen hundred contributors. This will be 
printed on fine paper, and non-contributors may 
receive it by enclosing a two-cent stamp to 
the Photographic Department of THE YouTn’s 
COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


VIEWS — Send for 2-page catalog 





free of Magic Lanterns and Stere- 
icons and list of views illustratin, 
quer? subject for public exhibitions. 
rofitable business for a man with small 
capital. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


On receipt of 20 cents I will send an teins h fine linen 
Centrepiece Stamped ready to work and with it Free of 
charge 1899 Catalogue of Briggs Transferring Patterns. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box C3, Irvington, N.J. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch, 


1.00 propeté, Guaranteed one year. Four styles. 
ust the thing for the hunter, bicyclist or youth. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. Burnham Specialty 








o., P. O. Station No. 2, Jersey City, N. 
STAM 50 diff. penyine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
» Philipplr me io Mexico Egypt 
ete., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 


sheets OSS ou. Agents wanted, New oo e = 
'stab- 
lished beep ‘Standard Stamp Co., St. t Louis, Mo. 


ae; intootnae our et style —_ 


send 3 differen 
ym» ¥ g 
Gentlemen’s, post-paid for 2 


"SILK ECKTIES, 
Ernst Mfg. Co., 1167 First Avenue, New 





3 cents._Stanps Taken’ 
ork City. 









double the egas when 
fed on Green Cut Bone. 
MANN’ AL. NEW y BORE SOTTens prepare bee —- 
Sesont - non Lastest, ne $10. Mann’s S Feed 


Tray and Granite Cry Grit make the business profitable. 
Catalog free. F. W. MANN CO., Box 81, Milford, Mass. 


MUSIC ::. 
SAL 





Fs) iene out our stock we send aH mail 
a eces, Fm 3 _ =o 


rts comp lote, | all fi 3.0r ae 
pone back if not euited, OT 
Bint THE OLD 
8, s with Music, Ba pant = 
bd i 7 gt da 339 Wash. Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


SPRING 7 ayred fora pia 









. raft ht ot cond pe 
INCUBATOR ¢ a ete ray Des ot la. 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 








Holidays « 
Kodak Days 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Correspondence Learn 

School » 








| eenen. ‘Takes spare time 
AN = By erms moderate. 
ar. ree. “299 Broadway, New York. 





LARKIN 





SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Youth's Companion, Oct. 20th. 






NOVEMBER 17, 1898. 





Boys and Girls ! 


A PRESENT OF A 


PAIR OF SKATES. 








THESE celebrated aaa & Berry Skates are 

thoroughly made and durable, adjusted b 

single-threaded screw. Blades of Solid Steel, 

hardened. Clamps and Brackets of Crucible Steel. 

You can have either a Boy’s or Girl's pair of these 

Skates by selling for us 20 quarter-pound cans of 
PILGRIM BAKING POWDER. 

If you don’t care for a pair of Skates, but do 
want something else, let us know what it is, and 
we will tell you how many cans to sell to secure it. 

For particulars and instructions address, 


PILGRIM BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
76 Peari Street, Boston, Mass. 




















EVERY boy should be a marksman, It is a 
manly quality, and target — —— 
the nerves and con es excellent sport. 


DAISY AIR RIFLE 


modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- 
somest air-gun made, and is safe in any one’s hands 
because it ne explode. Light end inexpensive 
(z000 shots for 10 cents). No smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nickel-plated 
Sasvel, globe sights, interc hange able parts. 
The “ 2oth Century Daisy ”’ shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. “‘ Daisy Repeater,” $1.25. 
If your dealer will not sell you a “‘ Daisy” (be 
sure the word “‘ Daisy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges, 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
The DAISY MFG, CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Pe Oe Ot ae es es eS > 1 


An Every-Day Pleasure 


@otadlished 152.) Holishing Russet Shoes with 


Hauthaway’s 
Russet POLISH 


It's so easy to 
use and makes 
Shoes so bright. 
The* ‘finishing touch” 
to a lady’s toilet. 
Sold wherever 
Shoes are Sold. 
By mail 15 cents. 
C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, 
Boston, Mass, 
Try our Pat. Leather Polish, 



























BOYS AND GIRLS. | 

aes Pe ur Cor 
postal card and we mall at 
our risk oe of the most 
magnificent -PlatedJew- 

that you ever saw. You 

to sell them among Lady or 
Gentlemen friends at 25c. 
and 35c. each. When sold you 
send our money mab a we send 
an open- Sage 6 


atch als also di. . Sos 


Chain and C 


agree nd our money or 
return ata § — your 


N. Y. T. COMBIN (ATION, 
657 E. 116th Street, NewYork. 


Cures Rheumatism 


‘*Tyrian’’ 

Frictional 
Belt 

will cure rheu- 

matism. Pre- 


vents and cures 
lame back. 











We don’t want you to buy it before you have tried itand 
80 —_ a nee al offer to send it on 30 days’ trial, FREE. 


Send us $1.00 for a deposit and we Ye 1 send you the 
sit. ‘You wear it continuously for 30 days and at the 
end of that time, should i= decide to to Keep = send us 


$2.00 more, making a r you can 
and we wills sete you your deposit. 
Give Waist Measure When Ordering. 
Circulars and testimonials for the asking. Order a belt to- 
day; it will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. Address, 


TYER RUBBER CO., Dept. A, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Tyrian Rubber Goods—The Standard. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 








is Your Hair 
Turning Gray? 


Just remember that gray hair will 
never become darker without help. 


Ayer's 
air Vigor 


will bring back to your hair the color 
of youth. It never fails. 
It cleanses the scalp also, and 
revents the formation of dandruff. 
t feeds and nourishes the bulbs of 
the hair, making them produce a 
growth. It stops the hair 
er ee falling « out, and gives it a fine, 
soft finish. 
$1.00 a bottle. At all druggists. 

If you do not obtain all the benefits 

wes e: ted from the use of the Vigor, 
e doctor about it. 


Address, Dr. J.C. AYER, 
Lowell, Mass. 





























—'y 


EARN cwtonn 


By selling Baker’s Teas, Coffees, 
Perfumes, Extracts, Etc., 


to a total of 65 premium pounds (you can earn 
money by giving exhibitions with this oa 
ophone); or sell 18 Ibs. for a U. 8. Talking 

chine; 50 Ibs. for Baker Folding Camera 
with latest improvements and all supplies; 
10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera, high-grade, with 
view- — Te and supplies; or 10 Ibs. for a Rugby 
pote for pair of Barney & Berry 

Kel-Piated 








Silver Ww atch or Chenille Portiéres 


EXPRESS PREPAID. 








; 50 Ibs. for Gold Waten or Dinner Set ; 30 Ibs. Secretary 
65 lbs. Roll Top Desk or Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 9% Ibs.Sewing Machine; 6 Ibs. up for Bicycles (6 kinds). 


WwW. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


Skates or Air Ri fle; 25 25 Ibs. for 
; 60 Ibs.Couch ; 


“WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 























THE YOUTH’S 


STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L, B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sent Free. 
To advertise the famous 


Perry Pictures 


we will send our catalogue of 
ad Ls ma | | pl] P “ Lions 
productions of the great Art ». 
Masterpieces of theWorld,and Painted by 
pictures FREE. (Size5\{ x8. One cent each by 
the hundred, 20 for 30 cts.) _Send 2c. stamp for postage, 
etc. The Perry Pictures Co., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 1/7, 1898. 
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at Home.” 
Rosa Bonheur. 


By Archibald R. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
Colquhoun. Harper & Brothers. $3. 
The most interesting country in the world, now 


more interesting than ever, treated by a most | 
competent authority. To Young Men and Young Women 








In PrrATE WaTeERS. A Tale of the American | 
Navy. By Kirk Munroe. Charles Seribner’s | 
Sons. $1.25. 

A wholesome though exciting story for boys, : , 
pased on the war with Tripoli. Any young man or woman, who is working 
Yue EARTH AND Sky. By Edward 8. Holden. | his or her way through college, or who intends 

D. Appleton & Co. 28 cents, net. |to get an education but must earn the money 


The first principles of Astronomy taught in | : E f 
simple language, by an eminent astronomer. | to meet the necessary expense, may hear of an 


FisHiw’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. |employment that may be helpful by applying 


Tilustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. | Perry . ii ‘ 
Charles Goribuecs dons. $3. by letter to Perry Mason & Co., Youth’s Com 


A charming character sketch with admirable | panion Office, Boston. 
illustrations. An excellent gift book for the/ jn making the application a full statement 
—— : ‘ must be made of the circumstances under which 
a Ra a FL ny 1 tae BrOGND: | cn applicant is living, what has been done, 
if anything, in endeavors to earn money to get | 


A good story for boys, by a popular writer. 
CROOKED TRAILS. By Frederic Remington. | an education, and also reference as to charac- 
Apply as above to 


Illustrated by the author. Harper & Brothers. | 
2. 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


Who Are Working Their Way Through 
Seminary or College. 





ter. 
Fascinating tales of life among the “cow- 

punchers,”’ Indians and soldiers of the sage-brush 

country. Well written, beautifully illustrated. 





oe 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Kituine Locusts By INOCULATION.— 

* Doctor Edington, Director of the Bacteriological 
Institute at Grahamstown, South Africa, has 
cultivated a fungus which, when administered in 
a liquid form to locusts, produces a fatal disease, | 
rapidly destroying the pests in enormous swarms. | 
Three great swarms of locusts ravaging the | 
fields were recently entirely destroyed in this; "Fi 
manner within a week. t 
A BEAUTY OF THE ARcTic.—There is a 
beautiful bird called the rosy gull, very few 
specimens of which exist in any museum, and 
whose entire life is spent in the immediate | 
neighborhood of the eternal ice that surrounds 
the North Pole. A paper describing these | 
curious birds was read at the recent meeting of 
the American Association in Boston by Mr. John | | 
Murdoch. They follow the advance of the ice | 
toward the south as winter comes on, keeping 
near the loose edge of the floating pack ice, and 









IL 
Buy direct from factory and save one third. All goods 
warranted ; money back if wanted. Safe 


deli 


very guaranteed. 




















ri ; , x 274. Solid Gold Ring, fine Opal, Rose Diamonds, $15.00 

then retreat with it toward the north when the | 289. So Gok King, fine Opal, eg eer tg 1.25 

. . ine —- H A retia . Solid Gole ng, Opals, Rose amonds, . -50 

wre es OS begins to rise high upon the Arctic | 36. Solid Go id Ring, fine Opal, Whole Pearls, . 5.50 

circle. The bird is small and of a deep rose | 38°. Solid Gold Ring, fine O pals, ccc 1.90 

‘ | < 0 » or Cuff Pin, each,. . ore A 

color, whereas all other gulls are white. 1165. Gold Bib or Cuff Pin, Pearls, each, . 1 1. 1.25 

ane, Be Se eee ee 1.50 

} ’ 201. Solid Gold Links, . .. . ... «+=. 2.60 

A Brrp DicTIonaRyY.— Ornithologists in | 1243. Solid Gold Stud, Rose Diamond, : : : : : 2.00 

. ead 1256. Solid Gold Stud,. . . . . . 1. ws ee -85 

Great Britain are hereafter to have the advantage 1289. Solid Gold Seart Pin, fine Opal, 2.25 

of a dictionary containing the notes of every | i354. Gold Scarf Pin, Pearl, 2 00111 as 

Sit 5 . > . 1356. Gold Scarf Pin, Pearl, ......4.44.-. 1.00 

ae oy vce Pa aged ae 1356: Gold Scart Pin, Pearl: ‘nideig 2. a 
system ol sy jes. ith ld 0 al . Sterling Links, 25 cents, Solid Gold, . 

y y as . 3442. Sterling Thimble, 20 cents, Solid Gold, 3.25 


dictionary the lover of 
birds is expected to be 
Cuckoo's note able to recognize the spe- 


Send for Catalogue F; contains everything 
in Gold and Silver. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 
Dept. C, 250 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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| with the piston-rods connected with a large gear | § 


|THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, |§ 


COMPANION. 


120 MILES AN HOUR. 


LOCOMOTIVES ARRANGED WITH A MULTIPLE 
GEAR. 


Some day we may look for a locomotive engine 


wheel running in a smaller gear pinion made fast | 
to the shaft of the driving-wheels. By this device 
the same travel of the piston-rod that we have in 
our present locomotives will turn the driving- 
wheels over twice and result in 120 miles per hour 
instead of 60 miles per hour. 

Then it will be necessary to provide a sharp 
front to the train to avoid the heavy air pressure, 
and to devise some practical safety rails to insure 
the train sticking to them. These things are 
coming. Mark the prediction. 

As the world moves faster those who would 
stay®with it and enjoy the yearly improvements 
must preserve and conserve their health. Coffee | 
is one of the most cunning destroyers of nervous | 
activity extant. Its effects show in a great | 
variety of ways, and when one finds that little | 
troubles with the body are cropping up too fre- | 
quently to be pleasant, it will be a clever stroke of | 
common sense to drop off the drug for a month 
and see if you haven’t put your finger on the real | 
villain. 

It is an easy task to leave off Coffee when Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, thoroughly boiled, is served. 
But Postum is not palatable unless it has been 
boiled full 15 minutes after boiling commences. 
Many people fail to get a desirable cup from 
Postum simply and solely because they leave it 
on the stove 15 minutes and consider because it 
looks black and rich that it is done. 

Not so. The delicious flavor and food value is 
not extracted until it has sharply boiled at least 
15 minutes after boiling commences. It is a 
powerful builder of brain and nerve centres. 


Suits and Cloaks 
$h 


MPHE costumes and cloaks which 

we make are exclusive in style 
and distinctly different from the 
ready-made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles you 
do not run the risk of meeting 
other ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like yours. There 
are hundreds of firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks such as you see every- 
where, but we are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at moderate 
prices. Our catalogue illustrates an 
exclusive line of ladies’ costumes and 
cloaks selected from the newest Paris 
models, and the fabrics from which we 
make our garments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. 


The Standard 
of Purity, 
Delicacy, and 


Refinement. 


























is found on every well equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- 
it . perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 


cause is the .one 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 
to the 


refined tastes of all intelligent 


harmless, it appeals 


people. 
_We have just added to our catalogue a Supplement of 
New, Styles in Suits and Cloaks for Winter wear, just | 
received from our Paris house. These styles are the very | 
latest that have been produced, and are shown by no other | 


Popular price, 
vial. Address E. 


Send 2c. stamp for sample 
Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


wy . 














firm. Our catalogue illustrates: 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, $5.00 up. 
Handsome Jackets lined throughout, entirely | 

different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 

New Skirts cut according to the latest French 
models, $4.00 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere, Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or 
‘or Suits, and we will then be able to send you a 

Juli line of exactly what you desire. | 
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BARNEY& BERR 
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119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








cies to which a songster belongs, even when the 
little musician itself cannot be seen. As supple- 
mentary to other methods of recognizing birds, 
this may prove of interest and value. 


BAMBOO SUSPENSION BripGE.—A recent 
English consular report from the far East 
describes a suspension bridge of 300 feet span, 
made of bamboo. The cane was split up into 
fibres and twisted together to form the cables. 
Considering its span, the material of the structure 
is quite remarkable. The old tradition - that 
almost anything can be made out of bamboo, |- 
receives here a good illustration in. the field of 
engineering. iter 

OLD-Time HigH BuiLpines.—Lanciani, 
the famous Roman archeologist, has shown that 
in the Rome of the Czesars trouble was experi- 
enced with high buildings. A law was passed 
restricting the height of fronts to 60 feet. In| 
order to evade it builders adopted the practice of 


“We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” 


Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress. 


We KNOW that we make the best mattress 
YOU, individually, of it without a trial. 
let that keep you from sending for our Free book, ‘“The Test of Time.’’ 
to answer every inquiry, but we will get rich if we can interest enough people merely to send 


Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. 





carrying up the rear portions several stories more. 
Other laws bearing on the heights of buildings 
were passed in old times. ‘There was a tendency 
to diminish the height of stories as the buildings 
increased in size, and a height of 130 feet was 
probably attained. It is believed that the 


GUARANTEE « Sleep on it for a month, and 
* if it isn’t all you hoped for 
in the way of a mattress, if you don’t believe it to be 
the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair matiress-ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail — “ no questions asked.” 

Express charges paid to anywhere—and back. 











ceilings Were so low that a man could not stand 
upright in the rooms. __ 





We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 





Highest Award World’s Fair 


Catalogue FREE. 
BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Shakespeare. 
“Tempest,” act iv., se. 1. 


Sold by mail, 
only 


$15. 


Size 4 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. 


Made in two parts, 
cents extra. 

















SMITH & 
WESSON 


always ready. 
All calibers. Either 
long or short barrel, 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

SMITH & WESSON, 
19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


in the world, but it is hard for us to convince 
Don’t 
It costs us 25 cts. 














for.our book; write to-day. 








Our goods are not for 
sale at stores anywhere. 
Our name and guarantee 
on every genuine mat- 
tress. We make all sizes 
at corresponding prices, 





gant A SOLID COLD PEN. 


No money required. Send your name and address on 
postal card and we will send you 18 packages of our 
Everlasting Sachet Powder. We will also refund the cent 
| the postal cost you. Sell powder to your acquaintances 
, . Send us the $1.80 when sold and we will 
| forward this beautiful Solid Gold Pen with Mother-of- 
Pearl Handle. In handsome Plush Case if so orderec 


i. 
Address OXFORD Co., ny St., Pawtucket, R. L. 


TRADE- 
MARK 


137 Cl 





GLAZED PAPER AND EYESIGHT.—Some 
German physicians have concluded that much 
harm may be done to the eyes by the highly 
glazed paper used in some modern books. 
Especially for school children is it believed to be 
injurious. Reference is made to the books of 
the last generation, whose unglazed, non-reflecting 
surface did not fatigue the eyes. 

FIREPROOF DRop-CURTAIN OF ALUMI- 
\UM.—The Paris Opera is to have such a drop- 
curtain. The proscenium arch will require the 
curtain to be about 60 feet wide and high. ‘The 


aluminum is to be in the form of plates less than 
one tenth of an inch thick. Steel or iron would 
be very much heavier than aluminum, and this is 
one principal motive in adopting the rarer metal. 





For sale 





Like a Good Friend 


A ‘Waltham Watch 
can always be relied on. 


The Riverside movement especially recom- 
mended for high quality and medium price. 


by all zewelers everywhere. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for h 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
8c r directly to this office. We do not request 
peents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


It is 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
#1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


HE aim of physical education is to bring 
the body to its fullest develop- 
ment and vigor. Such education 
is always good, but its effect 
varies with different per- 
sons. Every one receives 
by inheritance certain 
tendencies and pecu- 
liarities. Naturallya 
narrow-chested, under- 
sized youth cannot be 
expected to become a 
perfectly developed ath- 
lete. Yet it is precisely those whose physical 
endowment is below the average who derive the 
greatest value from a careful physical training. 

Under the guidance of an instructor conscien- 
tious effort may bring about a change for the 
better that would have seemed almost incredible. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, physical 
improvement includes an increase in height, if a 
course of training is pursued before the age when 
growth ceases. An apparent increase in stature 
after this period is to be attributed to a straight- 
ening of the spine and a more erect carriage. 

Physical education, in order to be most effec- 
tive, should be systematic, carefully graded, and 
in all respects adapted to the needs and capacities 
of the individual. 

Its results are apparent not only in increased 
ability for physical exertion, but in freedom of 
muscular action and in gracefulness of movement. 
Properly trained muscles perform their work with 
less expenditure of energy. 

While physical training may have been unduly 
emphasized in some quarters, college athletes 
are rarely among the drones of their classes in 
mental work. 

The stimulation of the circulation by systematic 
exercise improves the quality of the blood pro- 
vided to both the muscles and the brain. Greater 
concentration and more continuous application in 
mental employments are possible because of 
physical training. 

The hours of study are not the only ones that 
teachers and parents should supervise. The 
child should have his hours of recreation properly 
filled, with no time for absolute idleness. 

As has been said already, physical exercise 
should be so planned as to suit the needs of the 
individual constitution. 

It has been the custom of one instructor to 
prescribe fencing, gymnastics with apparatus, 
and lessons in a riding-school for all “those idle 
persons whose brain languishes for lack of work.” 
But for a child overworked in school, or for one 
going through the mental strain of examinations, 
acrobatic feats are not appropriate. Walks and 
rides offer the simplest and best forms of relaxa- 
tion. 

To the sedentary brain- worker, the easily 
mastered exercise of rowing is a profitable pas- 
time, while the old games of leap-frog, prisoner’s 
base, and the like, will always be of inestimable 
value among the exercises of childhood. 
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PLEASANT PRESCRIPTION. 


An eminent physician says that some of his 
patients have rid themselves of many pounds of 
superfluous flesh by the use of the skipping-rope. 

One woman who, after a serious illness which 
terminated in nervous prostration, found herself 
the possessor of forty pounds of flesh in addition 
to her usual weight, asked the physician how she 
could safely dispose of them. She was not strong 
enough to ride a wheel or take long walks, and 
day by day she gained flesh in her enforced 
laziness. 

“Buy a skipping-rope, and begin with five 
minutes’ exercise twice a day,” said the doctor. 
“Gradually increase the dose, think of what you 
are doing and of nothing else; take the exercise 
slowly and without violence. Your nerves will 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


be quieted, and when you are tired you can drop 


| at once into a comfortable chair.” 
| 
| at first, she soon acquired skill and as much 


The patient tried the prescription. Awkward 


agility as was needed for her new exercise. At 
| the end of a month the scales showed that ten 
of the superfluous pounds had vanished, and the 
| next few weeks showed a still greater decrease 
| in weight, without the least unpleasant result. 

At the end of six months the skipping-rope 
| was no longer needed as a prescription, but the 
doctor’s patient seldom lets a day zo by without 
| donning her gymnasium suit and taking a few 
minutes’ exercise, as she finds that it exhilarates 
her body and rests her nerves. 


SLEDGING IN SIBERIA. 


Travelling by sledge in Siberia in winter has its 
perils, as the experience of Mr. Robert L. Jefferson 
and his friends goes to illustrate. The incident is 
told in ‘“‘Roughing it in Siberia.” 


We had chartered six sorry-looking horses to 
drag us on to the next stage. It was night when 
we started. The driver, maudlin drunk, had to 
be helped to his seat, and we set off along the 
narrow roadway at the usual gallop, which, how- 
ever, soon dwindled into a mere shuffle through 
the snow. We had gone to sleep, and some hours 
after our departure Gaskell woke me and said he 
thought something was wrong. 

The sledge was at a standstill and our shouts to 
the yemshik brought no response. Black dark- 
ness prevailed. I bundled out of the neg so 
benumbed that I could searcely move. felt 
along the sledge, sinking to my knees in the snow. 

The driver’s perch was empty; and just then I 
stumbled over one of the horses, which was lying 
buried up to its neck. It was clear that the 
driver had fallen from his seat, and that the horses 
had wandered from the track. The r beasts 
were stuck fast, and a closer inspection showed 
one of them to be dead—literally frozen to death. 
If we would save ourselves from the same fate, 
prompt action was necessary. 

The other horses were nearly succumbing. 
They lay flat_on their stomachs and nibbled at 
the snow. We cut the dead animal adrift, and 
using the spare rope as whips, we stood on either 
side of the living and lashed them till our arms 
ached. At length they moved, and by pushing 
and pulling we got the sledge turned. Then, step 
by step, with much floundering and many falls, 


| we began to retrace our way. 


All this in pitch darkness, in a raw, cold wind, 
and in momentary expectation of one or all of the 
horses dropping dead. 

It was a terrible experience, but we regained 
the road and finally reached the village. 


WHAT THEY WANTED. 


We all long for the “hills of home.” One man, 
born near the marshes, declares that nothing 
refreshes him like the sight of a haystack; and 
another builds all his desires on a rocky hillside. 


A soldier in the war—not the late war, but the 
one between North and South—says that he was 
one day lying in a trench, wet, hungry, homesick. 
The misery of the situation came over him, and 
he whispered to the next man, who, like himself, 
was from Massachusetts: 

“Oh, if I could get a whiff from the Joppa clam 
shanties!” 

But the other man had not come from Newbury- 
port with its poy Be. a.’ He was from 

itehbur, , where he worked on the railroad, 
and now he spoke with scorn: 

“T don’t want none o’ your clam smells. Give 
me tar!” 


COUNTING BY HANDS. 


One might be well up in arithmetic, and yet be 
excused if found wanting in a counting match 
with the natives of Guiana. It might puzzle a 
good arithmetician to add together the numbers 
expressed by two men, hand, and first finger, and 
two hands and two fingers. 


The Indians of Guiana have a system of numer- 
ation of their own, of which the human hand is 
the basis. They count upon the fingers until five 
} reached, when they 


and. 

Six is a hand and first finger, and ten becomes 
two hands. But when twenty is reached a new 
name is used. Twenty is denoted by a man and 
forty by two men. 

Forty-five would thus be two men and a hand 
and forty-six, two men, hand and first finger. It 
is not a complicated system, but it requires a 
little practice to use it freely. 


THIN SOUP. 


Perhaps poor people have as good right to 
their prejudices as those who are better off, but 
such prejudices are sometimes both expensive 
and amusing. 


In the biography of William Stokes, written by 
his son, the story is told of Stokes being sent over 
to Dublin during the great famine to show the 
ee how to make soup. He asked a starving 

ggar why she did not go and get some of the 
—— was being freely distributed. 

“Soup, is it, your honor!” said the woman. 
“Sure it isn't soup at all.” 

“And what is it, then?’ inquired Stokes. 

“Tt is nothin’, your honor, but a quart of water 
b’iled down to a pint, to make it sthrong!” 


NOT GUILTY. 


Miss Asenath Harper is “getting along in 
years,” a fact which she is unwilling to accept. 


She wears very poutine clothes; in fact, she 
has been described by a waggish neighbor as 
“sheep dressed lamb-fashion.” And sometimes 
when the world pushes her into the niche where 
it thinks she belongs, Miss Asenath rebels. 
One day she was talking merrily with a party 
of young girls. Her cheeks were pink and her 
little curls fluttering. She laughed a great deal. 
“O Miss Asenath,” at last exclaimed one of the 
girls, innocently, “how gay you must have been!” 
“Have been!” repeated the lady, indignantly. 
“Have been! Well, I’d have you know I’m not a 
centurion yet!” 








He—Do you really believe ignorance is bliss? 
She—I don’t know. You seem to be happy.— 
Exchange. 


A Boy of fifteen thinks he is too old to run 
errands, but after he is twenty-five and married, 
he begins again.— Atchison Globe. 
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Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
Meved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 





1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 aif. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR MAMA! FOR SISTER! 
Fee Ne ee La 
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with fleece-lined soles and 
fancy ribbon bows makes a 
lovely, sensible and not ex- 


pensi resent. Colors: 
Hed, White, Blue, Black, 
"Brow ink, 
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Cc 8. paid, bite 
Free. WM. E. YOUNG & CO., 

Monroe and Franklin Sts., Chieago, Ill. 








Bath Necessity. 


Soap* and water alone are only part of 
a genuine bath. They flow off what is on 
the surface, but the 
real cause for bathing 
is untouched by them. 






Rubber Bath 
Brush 


is not a luxury alone but a bath necessity. If the 
wastes which nature is pushing to the surface 
through the skin are to be thrown off, something 
must pany he clogged pores. This rubber brush 
with its flat-ended teeth will do it, and give you 
a feeling of cleanli and invig ing life that 
old-fashioned bathing, no matter how scrupulously 
followed, could never afford. Used dry at any 
time it gives a splendid massage under which the 
skin will glow, improving the circulation and 
strengthening the muscles. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, - 8 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 


At dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





1.50 
-50 
- - = 10 
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Features for 1899 


But a few of the im it features to be 
published in 1899 ye hove. 
An important series of articles will appear 
on 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
By Caspar Whitney 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
By Frank D. Millet 


PORTO RICO CUBA 
By William Dinwiddie By Phil. Robinson 
These articles will be contributed by the 
correspondents mentioned, all of whom 
have specially visited the places and write 
from personal observation and experience. 


FICTION 


The serial stories during the year will be 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 
By H. G. Wells 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
By Robert W. Chambers 


WITH SWORD AND CRUCIFIX 
By E. S. Van Zile 


ALASKA 


Mr. Tappan Adney’s articles on the Klon- ¢ 

dike will be supplemented by a series on the 

Copper River country, by J. Edward ceaee. 

which will describe the t possibilities 
this comparatively unknown land. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


A series of articles that created much en- 
thusiasm during the present year will be 
continued, and will throw much light upon 
the wonderful progress and industrial ad- 
vancement of our great Western lands. 


THE LONDON LETTER 


written by Mr. Arnold White, who holds 
an important ition in British itical 
and social circles, will present to the read- 
er much that is interesting and instructive 
concerning the movements of the greatest 

metropoli ( 





























is in the world. 


10 cents a copy $4 00 a year 
New York HARPER & BROTHERS London 
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than necessary. 
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Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





To insure the best results from exercise, rub 
well with a coarse towel while cooling, get under a 
warm shower, take a quick scrub with Ivory Soap, 
then some colder water and dry without more rubbing 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick action, its 
easy rinsing quality and the smooth, pleasant sensation it 
brings, is the soap most frequently preferred for the bath. 
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ft. FOLDING Red, White 
Nat. Kite Co., on, Stamford, Conn. Conn. 


OF, AGC hou Notre tut ARN Hedae eee 
Bishop M. Mig C. dee ba me 7, Cambridgeport, Mass. 2 


MONUMENTS 


buy marble or = pend 
DON’T till you inveatignte .. WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; “less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


N fe) CRUMBLING. 


Oo 2 OSS GROWING. 
N CLEANING CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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Wool Soap is a pure soap; so 
pure that it’s white; so pure that 
it swims. 
More than 
that. It’s so 
pure that it 
won’t shrink 
wool. 

Made for 
fair skins and 
fine fabrics. 
Whenever you 


need a pure 
MY MAMA | WISH MINE soap use 


FLYING S25ne or Blue. A 
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WOOL SOAP 


All Grocers and Druggists Sell It. 
.. ia ens  S 


WILTON 
| BRUSSELS 
| CARPETS. : 


We are now opening a 
choice line of WILTON and #3 
BRUSSELS in our special: 
patterns, some self colors, 
— ~=«=which are well adapted tothe # 
present style of furnishing. 

Our four-feet TRACKERS ¢ 
in Oriental styles are found 
= very useful for wide stairways 3 
and long passageways. 


; Joel Goldthwait 


& Co., i 
169 een oe St., Boston, } 


_Near Cornhill. 
























If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 


ROYAL BLUE SWEEPERS 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and 
oil themselves. Will send you a 


—— cleaner and “How to 
Sw " for 6c. postage, mention- 
ing tl this publication. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















luxurious 
food, yet of 
& little = Easier — 
| buying and preparing the 
pork Sed the Bashy and 
just as rage gg 
, Sample can for 6c 
stamps. A recipe book 
accompanies each sample 
order, free. 


ik Van Camp Packing Co., 
x, 336 canny Ave., 

43 indianapolis, Ind, 
Van Camp’s Concentrated 
Tomato Soupis 10c a can, 
servings. 

and delicious. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California ? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23% days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 

S. W. MANNING, Gen’l New England Agt., 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 

332 Washington St., Boston. 
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The Most Pleasant 


Cough Candy 


Cod Liver Oil, with all 
its qualities, free from 
taste and odor. 


For sale by Druggists and Grocers. 
Samples free by mail. 


MORGAN CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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THE BEST IS THE C 













RUGS: Sa 
BOSTON BRANCH, 
169 TREMONT STREET. 














Never before have women expected 
and realized so much of perfection in 
Foot-dress as now. The 


Ingalls Hygienic 
$2.50 Shoe 


This Ideal Shoe from the 

| som ga of appearance, com- 
rt and cost is a liberal 

oeucnten in shoemak- 

ng. It took us 
th rty-five years 
to learn how to 
produce it. 

Made in Butto 
or Lace — double stitched. The extreme flexibility and 
comfort is due to our Hygienic Woven Innersole. 
The shoes save your money, save your feet and their 


appearance. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, for $2.50. 


WE WANT AGENTS. 
CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., LYNN, MASS. 
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Thanksgiving. 





S CHoconates 


during the evening will make the 
day complete. 
These are“ For Sale by Leading Dealers.” 
MANUFACTURED By 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 











The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 

ETC. 


” 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


MANUFACTURED 


Thos.Hersom & Co.,New Bedford,Mass. 


We gire remiums for Sdpone W; rappers. 
eS ond for Premium lat. FREE. 


BY 











It gives Shirts, Collars, 
} Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 
ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
i One trial will convince you that it is the best. 
For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


GILBERT 8S. GRAVES, 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. | 
| N.E. Agts, Geo.Wm. Benthey Oo., 189StateSt.,Boston. jf 

















as leaders of the highest art of confections. 


The College Girl’s Choice. 


lf your dealer hasn’t them, send us 60 cents or 80 cents for a pound handsomely boxed, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, Manufacturing Confectioners, 2! Portiand Street, Boston. 








Choc olates 
BON 'BoNs 


The Purity and Delicacy of our CHoco.ates and Bon Bons have gained for them an enviable reputation 
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Our name is on each Chocolate. They are 
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namely : 


iil. 


Ceylon 
India 
lea 


Goes twice 


as Jar as 
other kinds 


And unlike them is Pure, being 
prepared by machinery. 
Mongolian Methods are unspeakable. 


Try any of the following kinds of these Pure 
Ceylon and India Teas and be convinced. 


| Chase & Sanborn’s Orange Pekoe—Cooper- 
Cooper’s —Lipton’s—Salada—tTetley’s. 


Note Directions on Packet. 








See to it that Your Grocer gives you 


~SALADA’ 


Ceylon Tea. 


IT WILL PROVE A REVELATION. 
Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State Street, Boston, Wholesale Agents. 





Iw aR THEM MYSELF 


Santa Claus. 


An appropriate Christmas 
or Birthday Gift for a 
Gentleman. 
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Ai NAME 
SUSPENDERS 


with any name or motto, initials or address (not ex- 
ceeding thirty letters), woven in silk on each half o 
suspender—not stitched on. A novelty showing con 
sideration in the giver. 

By mail, paid, #1.00. Order now for Christmas. 


SAWYER & WOLF, Dept. Y, Easthampton, Mass. 
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To MONEY 





IZ MAKE YOUR HENS Q) 
LAY WELL FROM 1 


OCTOBER Tro /ANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
The best way to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
Mix with the food given to 
poultry every day a small quantity of 





Sheridan’s Condition Powder, 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 
and form eggs. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or by mail. 
25 cents a package, five for $1.00. Large 2-Ib. 
can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 
|. $. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 


© SAMPLE OF THE GEST POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE 
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This cut represents our beautiful souvenir spoon of the Spanish-American war. 


Engravings on front and back represent the destruction of the “Maine” and the 
sinking of the “ Merrimac ;” it gives dates of the princi battles on land and 
and excellent medallion portraits of Dewey, Sampson, ley, Shafter, Hobson ond 


President McKinley. 

This ~ ay was designed and ved at large expense ; it is full coffee-spoon 
size, heavily plated, and as an historical souvenir will increase in value with time, 
It cannot be purchased, but will be given FREE with 
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IN ONE MINUTE. 





‘NO COOKING! 





JELLYCON is a scientifically prepared and ABSOLUTELY PURE . 
tion for the IMMEDIATE of a DELICIOUS and TEMPTING D RT 
or TABLE JELLY del flavored. 

Six FLavors—LEMON, ORANGE, We will send this War Sou- 
RASPBERRY, TRAWBERRY, venir Spoon to any one sending 
CALFSFOOT, WILD CHERRY. us a two-cent stamp and four 

E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mirs., i077. RURNHAM’S HASTY 
53-61 Gansevoort St., New York. JELLYCON boxes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
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‘We Give This Couch 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Two Watches, Beautiful Parlor Desk, Brass-Trimmed Metal 
Bed and Springs or a Ladies’ Upholstered Rocker for selling 


$12.00 Worth of Mealine Soap. 


Mealine Soap ts posed of vegetable oils, glycerine and finest Indian meal. It is thoroughly 
cleansing; prevents chapping and leaves the skin smooth, soft and delicately 

perfumed. Sells for 25 cents per box of 3 cakes each, or 10 cents per cake. 
ther sell the soap in your neigh- 
borhood or make up a elub.of your 
friends and take a box and you have 
the premium. This extraordinary 
offer is to introduce Mealine Soap 












us 
Sample Cake sent for 4 cents in 
stamps; circular alone sent free for 
your address on a postal. 
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STOOLS 
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MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘A Clear-Headed Man 

» with intellect keenly alive and every faculty at 
is what a man must be to KEEP 


HIS END UP in these days of close com- 
He can’t do his best if he is dys- 


its best. This 
petition. 


peptic, morbid, miserable; with liver and 
nerves all out of order from the. false, 
effects of Coffee. 


stimulatin 


man who drinks 


ENTIRE WHEAT COFFEE 


eats better, sleeps better, 
thinks quicker, does more 
business, for its every effect 
is tonourish and regulatethe 
system, while its FLAVOR 
is so like that of the best 
Mocha and Java, that it is 


, thoroughly satisfying. 








Try it a week and see how 
much better you feel. Your 
Grocer can supply you... 


Potter & Wrightington, 








NOVEMBER 17, 1898, 
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20 Cents 
a Package. 
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This, our latest model, is the new 
Prize Range which so many Com- 
PANION 


at the 


facturer. 





The “Oakland” 
Indicator is the 
most reliable. 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Oakland Ranges consume the 
least fuel, last the longest and are the best bakers. 


m~ Modern’ 
Oakland. 


SSR 


readers are interested in. 


We should be pleased 
to have you examine it 
leading 
dealer’s in your town. 
If he hasn't it, write for 
Catalogue of the manu- 


NORTH DIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY, 
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North Dighton, Mass. 








GREENES 


Warranted 
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(): every package you find the words, ‘‘No Cure, No 





Pay.” What does it mean? It simply means that if 
a 50c. bottle of Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar 
does not cure your cough or cold your druggist will 
refund you your money. This is the agreement we have 
with all druggists. Any druggist can get Greene’s War- 
ranted Syrup of Tar for youof his wholesaler if you insist. 
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THE STORY OF RUTH, THE GLEANER. 











The Food for 
Human Beings. 
Wheat, not corn nor oats, 
is the proper food for men, 
f women and children. 
latter grains are best for § 


animals. Pillsbury’s Vitos, 
the ideal food for breakfast, 
is wheat. Grocers sell it. 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co., Lp. jf 


The { 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





